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Introduction 


This collection of around 150 pages of once-classified material sheds light on 
the ideological and operational origins of the now-infamous Operation Gladio. 
‘Gladio’ is an umbrella name used by commentators and historians to refer to a 
series of small-scale covert armies active across Europe throughout the Cold 
War (1945-1990). 

These secret armies were originally set up at the end of World War 2 in most 
NATO countries as a means of resisting Soviet military invasion. Their design 
was based on the resistance movements who fought against the Nazis in 
continental Europe during the Second World War. The Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS - later the CIA) and the Special Operations Executive (SOE - 
later MI6) were instrumental in establishing them. They consisted of a mixture 
of volunteers, ex-military men, paid-up spies of various state intelligence 
organisations and, ultimately, terrorists. 

Starting in the 1960s, Western Europe was for two decades the main target of 
terrorist attacks. What these documents show is not only that the governments 
of senior NATO countries (primarily the US and UK) were the main instigator of 
this violence, but also why. Taking the documents in turn: 


Notes on meeting at Yalta between the Big Three, 6 February 1945- 
source: 

http://www. awu. eduhnsarchiv/coidwar/documents/ 

At the Yalta conference three old men - Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin - 
carved up the world, creating two blocs divided down the middle of Europe, and 
thus creating the Cold War. 

The notes on one of the meetings at the conference show that the decision as 
to how to define Poland’s borders was entirely geostrategic. There was no 
concern for Poland having suffered at the hands of both Germany and Russia. 
The Americans were trying to ensure that Poland be given certain oil-rich 
territories, the British were worried about Poland’s ‘sovereign independence 
and freedom’ and the Russians wanted to make sure that the country would 
stop serving as a ‘corridor’ for German attacks. 



Churchill spoke of using the meeting to create a government for Poland, a ‘slip 
of the tongue’ that Stalin mocked. The murderous tyrant pointed out that there 
were no Polish delegates at the conference, joking how, ‘they all say that I am a 
dictator but I have enough democratic feeling not to set up a Polish government 
without Poles.’ 

Pertinently for the Gladio story, Stalin also spoke of ‘agents of the London 
government connected with the so-called resistance’ in Poland, saying that they 
had killed 212 Russian soldiers. Roosevelt countered by suggesting they 
adjourn the meeting, before Churchill offered a non-denial denial, saying ‘I must 
put on record that both the British and Soviet governments have different 
sources of information in Poland and get different facts.’ 


‘Text of the Agreement Reached at the Crimea (Yalta) Conference’, March 24 
1945 - source: 

http://leqacv.wilsoncenter.orq/coldwarfiles/files/DocumentsA^ALTA.pdf 

Despite these squabbles, the men managed to come to an agreement on a new 
‘world organisation’ stretching from Poland to Iran. This effectively became the 
new battle line, and within a few years the Soviets had annexed Eastern 
Europe and the British and Americans were staging coups in everywhere from 
Iran to Guatemala. This text of the agreement spells out the result of the Yalta 
conference. 

Perhaps tellingly, the question of Italy’s importance in all this was left to later 
discussion. 

Presidential Memorandum, ‘Soviet Foreign Policy Toward Western Europe’, 
March21, 7946-source: 

http://www. trumanlibrarv. ora/whistlestop/studv collections/coldwar/ 

This memorandum for President Truman shows how the primary concern was 
not about Soviet military occupation of Western Europe, but of support for 
democratic Communist parties. It comments that, ‘Through the national 
Communist Parties the Soviets apparently intend to creat[e] Leftist coalitions 
leading to a large measure of Communist control in national governments.’ 




It went on to speak of the Vatican as being a ‘potent anti-Communist weapon’, 
and this was how the civil war of terrorism in Italy happened. On the right there 
was the Catholics and the neo-Fascists. On the left there was the Communists. 
Each side had its attendant militant groups, from Ordine Nuovo to the Red 
Brigades. This ideological divide between the two pro-statist factions saw 
hundreds of people killed and very little accomplished in progressing Italian 
democracy. 


State Department Security Briefings on Italy, May 1947-April 1948 - source: 
http://www.awu.eclu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/ciacase/EXK.pclf 

These security briefings make clear the West’s worry over internal subversion 
of Europe via democratic means. The international alliance of Communist 
political parties was gaining numbers and strength. The Soviets were doing 
their bit for democracy by sending hundreds of thousands of Soviet nationals 
westward. What this shows is how the public, in particular those who might 
give democratic support for Communism, were both a problem and a target. 

As the April 1948 election loomed, the briefings got more and more urgent. 
One admits that, ‘we are doing everything possible to support the moderate 
democratic elements in Italy without giving the impression of interfering in 
Italian affairs.’ As the final briefing in this selection makes clear, even after the 
Americans got the result that they wanted in the Italian election they were still 
concerned about popular support for Communism. 


NSC 10/2 - National Security Council Directive on Office of Special Projects, 
iX" June 1948- source: 

http://www.state.aov/www/about state/historv/intel/290 300.html 

It is in this light that we should view NSC 10/2. The National Security Act of 
1947 had brought the National Security Council and the Central Intelligence 
Agency into being. Within a few months the NSC formally charged the CIA with 
responsibility for covert operations. 

The document defines covert operations as, ‘all activities (except as noted 
herein) which are conducted or sponsored by this Government against hostile 
foreign states or groups or in support of friendly foreign states or groups but 




which are so planned and executed that any US Government responsibility for 
them is not evident to unauthorized persons and that if uncovered the US 
Government can plausibly disclaim any responsibility for them.’ 

Among the specific examples outlined by NSC 10/2 is, ‘support of indigenous 
anti-communist elements.’ Indigenous anti-communist elements such as neo- 
Fascist terrorists? Naturally. 


SIFAR report on Gladio, June 1959 

This doctrine was firmly embedded in the stay-behind in Italy as early as 1959. 
This report described how the enemy was not military occupation, but internal 
subversion by popular Communist movements. It explicitly describes how the 
‘theories and practices’ of Gladio (the stay-behind) should be used to counter 
this threat. Infiltration, a cell structure and the carrying out of special operations 
are all advocated. 

This document emerged during the parliamentary inquiries in Italy and the link 
where I obtained this copy is no longer available. It is written in Italian but a 
good dictionary and a prior understanding of Gladio make it relatively easy to 
interpret. 


US Army Field Manual 31-15 ‘Operations Against Irregular Forces’, May 1961 - 
source: http://www.dtic.mil/cai-bin/GetTRDoc? 
Location=U2&doc=GetTRDoc.pdf&AD=ADA310713 

This is one of several definitively authentic US Army Field Manuals that were 
translated and used for training Gladio operatives. This manual was one of a 
batch used in Turkey to train the local stay-behind units known as Counter- 
Guerrilla. 

The manual details exactly who is involved in the operations, listing: 

‘(1) Civilian volunteers and those impressed by coercion. 

(2) Military leaders and specialists. 

(8) Deserters. 

(4) In time of active war, military individuals or small groups 
such as those who have been cut off, deliberate stay-behinds. 




escaped prisoners of war, and downed airmen.’ 


Presumably far-right terrorists manipulated by the security services come under 
‘those impressed by coercion’. The manual includes a diagram explaining a 
cell structure that includes terrorist units. Though this is supposedly a ‘picture 
of the enemy’ it is the same structure laid out in the SIFAR report only two 
years earlier. 


US Army Field Manual 30-31B ‘Stability Operations - Intelligence: Special 
Fields’, March 7970-source: 
http://crvptome.info/fm30-31b/FM30-31B.htm 

Available in both German and English in this collection, this document is a 
matter of great controversy and debate. Most Gladio researchers maintain that 
it is real. The US authorities have dismissed it as a Soviet forgery. Reading 
the explosive nature of the text, it is easy to see why there is such 
disagreement. 

‘There may be times when Host Country Governments show passivity or 
indecision in the face of communist subversion and according to the 
interpretation of the US secret services do not react with sufficient 
effectiveness. Most often such situations come about when the revolutionaries 
temporarily renounce the use of force and thus hope to gain an advantage, as 
the leaders of the host country wrongly consider the situation to be secure. US 
army intelligence must have the means of launching special operations which 
will convince Host Country Governments and public opinion of the reality of the 
insurgent danger.’ 

In essence, provoking or instigating violence as a means of scaring the public 
and governments into believing in and acting against the ‘threat’ of democratic 
Communism. My personal take on this document is that it probably is of Soviet 
origin, and began life as a piece of disinformation. Though it bears direct 
comparison with known authentic US Army Field Manuals, it is not entirely 
convincing. 

However, the document became widely known about when it was found in a 
raid on the house of Licio Gelli, the grand master of the CIA-funded Masonic 
lodge Propaganda Due, or P2. When asked by Allen Francovich where he got 



the document, Gelli replied ‘a friend in the CIA gave it to me. He said, “read 
this when you have time”.’ Even if FM 30-31B did start out as a Soviet forgery, 
what Gelli’s answer suggests is that it became part of the training 
documentation for covert operations. Readers are encouraged to do their own 
comparison between the document and others in the US Army’s FM (Field 
Manual) series and develop their own conclusions as to its authenticity. 


Central Intelligence Agency, ‘Potential Communist Impact on Italian [redacted] 
Defense Posture’, 27 January 1978- source: 

httoJ/wwwJoia.cia.aov/docs/DOC 0001144783/DOC 0001144783.Ddf 

Though the CIA has refused or delayed FOIA requests about Gladio, this is one 
of the files available on their website that sheds light on the subject. This 
analysis shows how the ‘historic compromise’ between the Christian Democrats 
and the Communists in Italy at this time was causing tremendous concern in 
the security agencies of the West. 

The paper describes how if the Communists did join a coalition government 
then they would potentially have access to NATO intelligence and defence 
plans, including nuclear planning information. The paper says that in such a 
situation that Italy would have to be cut off from NATO rather than risk such 
information falling into Soviet hands. 

As such, Italy’s future in NATO was at stake, and the implication of the rhetoric 
in this document is that ‘something must be done.’ 


Central Intelligence Agency Memorandum, ‘The More Kidnapping and Italian 
Politics’, 27" April 1978- source: 

http://www.foia.cia.aov/docs/DOC 0001144784/DOC 0001144784.pdf 

That ‘something’ conveniently happened when Aldo More, the head of Christian 
Democrats, was kidnapped by the ostensibly Communist terrorist group the 
Red Brigades. More was held for 55 days before being executed. 

By the time of the kidnapping the original leadership of the Red Brigades were 
all in prison, and the group had been infiltrated by the Italian secret services. 




As such, the most likely explanation for Moro’s assassination is that it was 
state-sponsored, a means of destroying the ‘historic compromise’. 


This CIA paper, written while More was held captive, makes it obvious that the 
Agency understood the effect of the kidnapping as it was happening. It 
comments that aside from Moro, ‘no one else is equipped to play his stabilizing 
role in Christian Democratic internal politics, and in the party’s relations with the 
Communists.’ 


Report by former Italian Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti for the Stage 
Commission, October 1^^ 1990 

A French version of a report written by then Italian Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti for the Strage (massacre) Commission. Andreotti outlined the stay- 
behind in detail, how cells of highly trained men, arms caches and clandestine 
communications networks existed all over the country. The document is in 
French, so again a good dictionary may be required. 


European Parliament, ‘Resolution on the Gladio affair’, November 22 1990 

As published by the Official Journal of European Communities, this resolution 
explicitly condemns Gladio. Though it called for the paramilitary structures to 
be dismantled, and for parliamentary inquiries to be set up, most countries have 
simply denied the existence of such units. Only three countries have held 
inquiries - Belgium, Italy and Switzerland, and in most cases we can only 
speculate at to whether the same or similar structures are still active today. 
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YALTA (CRIMEA) CONFERENCE 
February, 1945 

Washington, March 24 - The text of the agreements reached at the 
Crimea (Yalta) Conference between President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin, as released by the 
State Department today, follows: 

PROTOCOL OF PROCEEDINGS OF CRIMEA CONFERENCE 

The Crimea Conference of the heads of the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, which took place from Feb. 4 to 11, 
came to the following conclusions: 

I. WORLD ORGANIZATION 

It was decided: 

1. That a United Nations conference on the proposed world 
organization should be summoned for Wednesday, 25 April, 1945, 
and should be held in the United States of America. 

2. The nations to be invited to this conference should be: 

(a) the United Nations as they existed on 8 Feb., 1945; and 

(b) Such of the Associated Nations as have declared war on the 
common enemy by 1 March, 1945. (For this purpose, by the term 
"Associated Nations" was meant the eight Associated Nations and 
Turkey.) When the conference on world organization is held, the 
delegates of the United Kingdom and United State of America will 
support a proposal to admit to original membership two Soviet 
Socialist Republics, i.e., the Ukraine and White Russia. 

3. That the United States Government, on behalf of the three 
powers, should consult the Government of China and the French 
Provisional Government in regard to decisions taken at the 
present conference concerning the proposed world organization. 

4. That the text of the invitation to be issued to all the 
nations which would take part in the United Nations conference 
should be as follows: 

"The Government of the United States of America, on behalf of 
itself and of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics and the Republic of China and of 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic invite the 

Government of - to send representatives to a conference 

to be held on 25 April, 1945, or soon thereafter , at San 
Francisco, in the United States of America, to prepare a charter 
for a general international organization for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

"The above-named Governments suggest that the conference 
consider as affording a basis for such a Charter the proposals 
for the establishment of a general international organization 




which were made public last October as a result of the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference and which have now been supplemented by the 
following provisions for Section C of Chapter VI: 

C. Voting 

"1. Each member of the Security Council should have one vote. 

"2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

"3. Decisions of the Security Council on all matters should be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members; provided that, in 
decisions under Chapter VIII, Section A and under the second 
sentence of Paragraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C, a party to a 
dispute should abstain from voting.' 

"Further information as to arrangements will be transmitted 
subsequently. 

"In the event that the Government of - desires in advance 

of the conference to present views or comments concerning the 
proposals, the Government of the United States of America will 
be pleased to transmit such views and comments to the other 
participating Governments." 

Territorial trusteeship: 

It was agreed that the five nations which will have permanent 
seats on the Security Council should consult each other prior to 
the United Nations conference on the question of territorial 
trusteeship. 

The acceptance of this recommendation is subject to its being 
made clear that territorial trusteeship will only apply to (a) 
existing mandates of the League of Nations; (b) territories 
detached from the enemy as a result of the present war; (c) any 
other territory which might voluntarily be placed under 
trusteeship; and (d) no discussion of actual territories is 
contemplated at the forthcoming United Nations conference or in 
the preliminary consultations, and it will be a matter for 
subsequent agreement which territories within the above 
categories will be place under trusteeship. 

[Begin first section published Feb., 13, 1945.] 

II. DECLARATION OF LIBERATED EUROPE 

The following declaration has been approved: 

The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the President of the 
United States of America have consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the people of their countries and those of 
liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agreement 
to concert during the temporary period of instability in 




liberated Europe the policies of their three Governments in 
assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi 
Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of 
Europe to solve by democratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of 
national economic life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of 
nazism and fascism and to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter - 
the right of all people to choose the form of government under 
which they will live - the restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived 
to them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated people may 
exercise these rights, the three governments will jointly assist 
the people in any European liberated state or former Axis state 
in Europe where, in their judgment conditions require, (a) to 
establish conditions of internal peace; (b) to carry out 
emergency relief measures for the relief of distressed peoples; 
(c) to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free 
elections of Governments responsive to the will of the people; 
and (d) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such 
elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authorities or other Governments in Europe when 
matters of direct interest to them are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any 
European liberated state or former Axis satellite in Europe make 
such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on 
the measure necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities 
set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the 
United Nations and our determination to build in cooperation 
with other peace-loving nations world order, under law, 
dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general well-being of 
all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers express the hope 
that the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the procedure suggested. 

[End first section published Feb., 13, 1945.] 

III. DISMEMBERMENT OF GERMANY 

It was agreed that Article 12 (a) of the Surrender terms for 

Germany should be amended to read as follows: 



"The United Kingdom, the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supreme authority 
with respect to Germany. In the exercise of such authority they 
will take such steps, including the complete dismemberment of 
Germany as they deem requisite for future peace and security." 

The study of the procedure of the dismemberment of Germany was 
referred to a committee consisting of Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. John 
Winant, and Mr. Fedor T. Gusev. This body would consider the 
desirability of associating with it a French representative. 

IV. ZONE OF OCCUPATION FOR THE FRENCH AND CONTROL COUNCIL FOR 
GERMANY. 

It was agreed that a zone in Germany, to be occupied by the 
French forces, should be allocated France. This zone would be 
formed out of the British and American zones and its extent 
would be settled by the British and Americans in consultation 
with the French Provisional Government. 

It was also agreed that the French Provisional Government should 
be invited to become a member of the Allied Control Council for 
Germany. 

V. REPARATION 

The following protocol has been approved: 

Protocol 

On the Talks Between the Heads of Three Governments at the 
Crimean Conference on the Question of the German Reparations in 
Kind 


1. Germany must pay in kind for the losses caused by her to the 
Allied nations in the course of the war. Reparations are to be 
received in the first instance by those countries which have 
borne the main burden of the war, have suffered the heaviest 
losses and have organized victory over the enemy. 

2. Reparation in kind is to be exacted from Germany in three 
following forms: 

(a) Removals within two years from the surrender of Germany or 
the cessation of organized resistance from the national wealth 
of Germany located on the territory of Germany herself as well 
as outside her territory (equipment, machine tools, ships, 
rolling stock, German investments abroad, shares of industrial, 
transport and other enterprises in Germany, etc.), these 
removals to be carried out chiefly for the purpose of destroying 
the war potential of Germany. 

(b) Annual deliveries of goods from current production for a 
period to be fixed. 


(c) Use of German labor. 



3. For the working out on the above principles of a detailed 
plan for exaction of reparation from Germany an Allied 
reparation commission will be set up in Moscow. It will consist 
of three representatives - one from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, one from the United Kingdom and one from 
the United States of America. 

4. With regard to the fixing of the total sum of the reparation 
as well as the distribution of it among the countries which 
suffered from the German aggression, the Soviet and American 
delegations agreed as follows: 

"The Moscow reparation commission should take in its initial 
studies as a basis for discussion the suggestion of the Soviet 
Government that the total sum of the reparation in accordance 
with the points (a) and (b) of the Paragraph 2 should be 22 
billion dollars and that 50 per cent should go to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics." 

The British delegation was of the opinion that, pending 
consideration of the reparation question by the Moscow 
reparation commission, no figures of reparation should be 
mentioned. 

The above Soviet-American proposal has been passed to the Moscow 
reparation commission as one of the proposals to be considered 
by the commission. 

VI. MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS 

The conference agreed that the question of the major war 
criminals should be the subject of inquiry by the three Foreign 
Secretaries for report in due course after the close of the 
conference. 

[Begin second section published Feb. 13, 1945.] 

VII. POLAND 

The following declaration on Poland was agreed by the 
conference: 

"A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the 
establishment of a Polish Provisional Government which can be 
more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of the western part of Poland. The Provisional 
Government which is now functioning in Poland should therefore 
be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 
This new Government should then be called the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity. 

"M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorized 
as a commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present Provisional Government and with other 



Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from abroad, 
with a view to the reorganization of the present Government 
along the above lines. This Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candidates. 

"When a Polish Provisional of Government National Unity has been 
properly formed in conformity with the above, the Government of 
the U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic relations with the 
present Provisional Government of Poland, and the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of the United States of 
America will establish diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
Provisional Government National Unity, and will exchange 
Ambassadors by whose reports the respective Governments will be 
kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

"The three heads of Government consider that the eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon Line with 
digressions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometers 
in favor of Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive 
substantial accessions in territory in the north and west. They 
feel that the opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity should be sought in due course of the extent 
of these accessions and that the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should thereafter await the peace 
conference." 

VIII. YOGOSLAVIA 

It was agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and to Dr. Ivan 
Subasitch: 

(a) That the Tito-Subasitch agreement should immediately be put 
into effect and a new government formed on the basis of the 
agreement. 

(b) That as soon as the new Government has been formed it should 
declare: 

(I) That the Anti-Fascist Assembly of the National Liberation 
(AVNOJ) will be extended to include members of the last Yugoslav 
Skupstina who have not compromised themselves by collaboration 
with the enemy, thus forming a body to be known as a temporary 
Parliament and 

(II) That legislative acts passed by the Anti-Fascist Assembly 
of the National Liberation (AVNOJ) will be subject to 
subsequent ratification by a Constituent Assembly; and that this 
statement should be published in the communique of the 
conference. 

[End second section published Feb. 13, 1945.] 


IX. ITALO-YOGOSLAV FRONTIER 


ITALO-ASUTRIAN FRONTIER 



Notes on these subjects were put in by the British delegation 
and the American and Soviet delegations agreed to consider them 
and give their views later. 

X. YUGOSLAV-BULGARIAN RELATIONS 

There was an exchange of views between the Foreign Secretaries 
on the question of the desirability of a Yugoslav-Bulgarian pact 
of alliance. The question at issue was whether a state still 
under an armistice regime could be allowed to enter into a 
treaty with another state. Mr. Eden suggested that the 
Bulgarian and Yugoslav Governments should be informed that this 
could not be approved. Mr. Stettinius suggested that the 
British and American Ambassadors should discuss the matter 
further with Mr. Molotov in Moscow. Mr. Molotov agreed with the 
proposal of Mr. Stettinius. 

XI. SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

The British delegation put in notes for the consideration of 
their colleagues on the following subjects: 

(a) The Control Commission in Bulgaria. 

(b) Greek claims upon Bulgaria, more particularly with reference 
to reparations. 

(c) Oil equipment in Rumania. 

XII. IRAN 

Mr. Eden, Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Molotov exchanged views on the 
situation in Iran. It was agreed that this matter should be 
pursued through the diplomatic channel. 

[Begin third section published Feb. 13, 1945.] 

XIII. MEETINGS OF THE THREE FOREIGN SECRETARIES 

The conference agreed that permanent machinery should be set up 
for consultation between the three Foreign Secretaries; they 
should meet as often as necessary, probably about every three or 
four months. 

These meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, 
the first meeting being held in London. 

[End third section published Feb. 13, 1945.] 

XIV. THE MONTREAUX CONVENTION AND THE STRAITS 

It was agreed that at the next meeting of the three Foreign 
Secretaries to be held in London, they should consider proposals 
which it was understood the Soviet Government would put forward 
in relation to the Montreaux Convention, and report to their 
Governments. The Turkish Government should be informed at the 



appropriate moment. 

The forgoing protocol was approved and signed by the three 
Foreign Secretaries at the Crimean Conference Feb. 11, 1945. 

E. R. Stettinius Jr. 

M. Molotov 
Anthony Eden 

AGREEMENT REGARDING JAPAN 

The leaders of the three great powers - the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America and Great Britain - have agreed that in 
two or three months after Germany has surrendered and the war in 
Europe is terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter into war 
against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition that: 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People's 
Republic) shall be preserved. 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous 
attack of Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz.: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin as well as the islands 
adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union; 

(b) The commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, 
the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded, and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the 
U.S.S.R. restored; 

(c) The Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South Manchurian 
Railroad, which provide an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly 
operated by the establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese company, 
it being understood that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain 
sovereignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia 
and the ports and railroads referred to above will require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President 
will take measures in order to maintain this concurrence on 
advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. 

For its part, the Soviet Union expresses it readiness to 
conclude with the National Government of China a pact of 
friendship and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in order 
to render assistance to China with its armed forces for the 
purpose of liberating China from the Japanese yoke. 


Joseph Stalin 



Franklin d. Roosevelt 
Winston S. Churchill 

February 11, 1945. 



Memorandum, "Soviet Foreign Policy Toward Western Europe", 
March 21, 1946. Harry S. Truman Administration File, Elsey Papers. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD WESTERN EUROPE 

This is the second of a series of articles which will discuss 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union as it applies to specific 
areas of the world. 

Diplomatic pressure and national Communist parties are the chief instru¬ 
ments used in implementing Soviet policy in western Europe. By diplomatic 
pressure the Soviet Union appears determined to prevent formation of a bloc 
of western European States oriented towards Great Britain. Through the 
national Conmiuniat Parties the Soviets apparently intend to creat Leftist 
coalitions leading to a large measure of Communist control in national 
governments. 

In analy'zii^ Soviet policy, it is necessary to consider both Soviet aims 
and capabilities, the latter depending not only on the influence the Soviet 
Union can attain, but also on foreign and Indigenous foirces opposing Soviet 
influence within individual nations. 

Principal Soviet efforts in western Euinjpe probably will be directed 
toward France, because the foreign and domestic policies of Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, arw the Lov^ Countries, to a considerable degree, 
reflect French political trends. 

SOVIET-FRENCH RELATIONS 

The official Soviet attitude toward France has passed through two phases 
since the Geiman invasion of the U.S.5. R. in June 19Al» The U.S.S.R. en¬ 
couraged the Committee of National Liberation and later, the provisional 
f'overrment of General de Gaulle by attempting to implant in the French a 
sense of indebtedness to the Soviet Union. This policy culminated in a 
formal alliance on 12 Dec«nber 19LA. While the pact was being negotiated in 
!Io8Cow, hoviever, the Soviets attempted to coerce the French into immediate 
recognition of the Polish Committee of National Liberation, which, on 1 
January 19A5, was to declare itself the Provisional Polish Governnent, The 
French, however, refused, on the ground that the I'egime was not representative 
of the Polish people. 

Since this initial failure to influence the French Government, the U.S.S.R. 
has sought to reduce French prestige. The cordiality of the early war years gave 
way to an attitude of reserve, although correct diplomatic relations were main¬ 
tained. At the insistence of the Soviet Union, France .not only was excluded 
from the Yalta and Potsdam Conference, but also from participation in the 
Balkan Allied Control Commissions, and from an equal fjosition in the discussion 
of the Balkan peace treaties. More recently, Soviet-French relations have been 
authoritatively described as ’'cold.” 

Repeated French attempts to obtain Soviet support for internationalization 
of the Ruhr and organization of an Independent Rhine State have elicited only 
the response that French proposals were being studied. The French colonial 
position In the Near East was attacked in the UNO by the Soviets, and the 
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presence of French troops in Syria and Lebanon was called to the attention of 
the Security Council* The French and the Soviets hold opposite views on 
Italian boundaires and colonies. 

The only current international issue on which France and the U.S.S.R. 
agree is the Spanish question, on which the French Foreign Ministry, under 
George Bidault, has been under heavy Leftist pressure in the Assanbly, After 
closure of the French-Spanish border on 1 March and the statement on U March 
by France, Britain, and the United States, appealing to the Spanish people to 
force Franco's withdrawal, the French Left, particularly the Socialist, urged 
referral of the Spanish case to the UNO Security Council. The U.S.S.B. also 
apparently favors direct international intervention in the Spanish situation. 
However, France's desire not to alienate the United States' interest in French 
problems, and to cooperate to some extent with British Mediterranean policy, 
may lead the French to coiapi’oinise at the United Nations Security Council meet¬ 
ing in New York in March. Some efforts will possibly be made, however, to 
obtain recognition for the Spanish Goverraent-in-exile, whose leaders, now in 
France, are Ideologically close to the French Socialist Party. 

THE FRENCH COMMUNIST pjVfiTY 

The two phases of Soviet-French relations have been found closely paralleled 
by the domestic policy of the French Communist Party. During the De Gaulle- 
Soviet period of friendly relations the Communist promoted unity within the 
national Resistance Movement; Party Secretaiy-General Maurice Thorez keynoted 
this policy in a speech from Moscoiv in November 1943 when he asked for unity 
ajnong all Frenchmen from "Coraeaunist to Catholics,” and deemphasized revolut¬ 
ionary doctrine. 

As French-Soviet relations deteriorated early in 1945, however, the Party 
shifted from a policy of participation in a "united Front” supporting the De 
Gaulle Government to one of concentration on the fomution of a Comraunist- 
doad.nated "popular front.” Initially, this policy was successful; a Coiutnunist- 
Socialist "comite d'entente" was set up early in 1945, and in the April and 
May municipal elections the parties presented joint lists of candidates. At 
the Socialist Party Congress in August 1945, however, the Socialist voted 
almost unanimously against union vlth the Comiuunist Party. 

Superior organization vADn the Cotmnunist Party and its affiliates 26.2 
percent of the total vote in the national elections of 21 October 1945, as 
corapared to I 5.3 percent in the national election of 1936, while skillful 
Comtaunist maneuvering has given the Party equal representation vlth the 
Socialists on the executive committee of the General Confederation of Labor 
and a reported votir\j ratio of tv/o to one. 

Although the strorg domestic position of the Communiet Party in France 
gives the U.S.S.R. great influence in western European intertial affairs, the 
Coiamunist position loartly depends on flexibility and adaptation to the 
political temper of the nation. The Party's approach to the problem of 
mtionalization — that too sadden application would harm production — 
appears to indicate realization that the French electorate Is not yet 

sufficiently revolutionary to accept economic cilsis as the price of 
Marxist economic democracy. 
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TflR OPPOSITION TO COtWUN'IlM 


The Sociali.st Party polled 2A percent of the vote in last October's 
election aixl the UhP, s party slightly left of center, 25.3 percent, while 
the Rightist parties, althougli they have not yet united on a common program, 
were supi^orted by approximately 15 percent of the electorate. 

The clerical tinge of the URP, siMlar to the Italian Christian Democrats 
and the confessional parties of Holland, and the very nature of parties on the 
Right make them railyinjj points for anti-Conununist sentiment. Western Euro¬ 
pean Socialism always has been strongly opposed to the revolutionary socialism 
of the Third International. The refusal of the French Socialists to merge 
with the Coianunist Party and the Labor victory in Great Britain have en¬ 
couraged conservative elements in other western European bocialist Parties, 
particularly in Italy, to risk direct competition v/ith the Communist for 
popular support. 

SOVIET POLICY IN THE WESTIRI^ lil-DITEHRANEAN 

To establisli a fully effective security zone in the western Mediterranean, 
the U.S.S.R. must neutralize Italy as a possible outpost of the British Eiripire, 
and either oust or radically ratxlify the rngltaes of Franco, in Spain, and 
Salazar, in Portugual. Actual Soviet objectives in the area are to secure 
control or influence over Venezia Giulia, Tangier, and the Italian colony of 
Ti'ipolitania. Soviet participation in the aoministration of Tangier has been 
assured by the agrewnent of 31 August iyL5. Current Soviet moves to-z/ard 
Trieste and Tripoli may be abanaoned if the Soviets secure concessions in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Tlie internal political balance in Italy, Spain, and Portugal does not 
appear to favor the establishment of Coi-kiiurdst-dominated governments. The 
Italian Cojnmunist Party until recently supijorted Soviet demanas for Italian 
reparations anu Yugoslav claixis on Trieste. Tills anti—nationalist policy, 
combined wltli widespread depredations on the part of irresponsible groups 
affiliated vdth the Coiitnunists, has adued to tlie popularity of the vigorously 
antl-Coraimnist Christian Lemocratic Party. The Christian Democrats are 
estimated to have the largest voting strength of all Italian parties; they 
receive encouragement from tlie Vatican, wliose political views are a |>otent 
enti-Communist weapon in Catholic Italy. 

The Soviets have atteni|>ted tlii'ougli indirect action to bring about the 
fall of the Franco Government in Stjain. It Is doubtful that any group 
currently maneuvering Do succeed Franco would be completely acceptable to 
the U.S.S.R. The Spanish Hepublican Governnent-in-Exile has no Communist 
jmrticipation. Inside Spain, the resistence movement, ANFD (National 
Alliance of Democratic Forces), vdiich is reported to be negotiating with 
the royalist Pretender and with the Goverrment-in-Exile, is not controlled 
by the Coraitiunists, despite their participation. It seems likely tliat the 
fall of the Franco regime will uepend on internal political factors, in¬ 
fluenced, blit nob detemlned, by outside pressure fi-om the U.S.S.R. or 
other Powers. 



SOVILT BiiLTIC POLICY 


Soviet policy tor/ard the Scandinavian Governments is predicated on a con¬ 
cept of Scandinavia as part of the Soviet "security zone." The organization 
of this northern zone began by the acquisition of strategic areas in Finland, 
and the latter was made militarily helpless and weakened economically and 
politically. To prevent any possibility of an anti-Soviet grouping around 
the Baltic, the Soviets may seek toextend this zone to include bases in 
noii-hern Norvray, on Bear Island, or in Spitzbergen, and possibly on Banish 
or Swedish territory in tiie Baltic Sea. 

The Soviets will continue their efforts to prevent Scandinavian countries 
from joining a "V/estern Bloc," or foming a "northern Bloc" araorg tlieinselves, 
to maintain neuti’ality if the UIJO fails to preserve peace among the Great 
Powers. 

Since a successful worla security organization would work to the advant¬ 
age of small countries like Norv.'ay, Sweden, and Bennark, it is unlikely that 
they would at present arger the Soviet Union anti simultaneously weaken the 
UNO by overtly foiming alliances predicated on the inability of the UI’IO to 
preserve peace. If a collapse of the secux'ity systtan appeared irrjidnent, hovj- 
ever, it is likely that Sweden would reassert its traditional policy of 
neutrality and attempt to induce Norvmy and Berenark to join in a military 
alliance; Benmark, on the other hand, probably would choose a different 
course. Because of her connection \dth the European mainland, Bennark likely 
would find it imjxxssible to isolate herself fi’om a war enveiopir^' the 
Contirient, 

The usefulness of the Scardinavian Communist Part.i es to tlie U.S.S.R. is 
limited by tneir relatively small size. At the last elections, the 
Cominunists polled 10.4 percent of the Swedish vote, 12 percent of the 
^^orwegian vote, and 12.5 i)ercent of the Danish vote. Moreover, Scandinavian 
Soclfclist parties control substantial parlismriitary majorities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Soviet policy in v/estern Europe seeks to foster Leftist governrients, with 
Cewnraunist purticijiation, in indivliiual countries while, at the same time, 
attejnptihg to uiscourage the fonnation of a "VJestern Bloc," viewed in Moscow 
as potentially anti-Soviet, It appears that Soviet policy, backed by Soviet 
pov/er in Europe, has been, and will continue to be, successful in preventing 
formal estabiisliment of such a bloc, although community of interest, common 
fear, and some dislike of ttie U.S.S.K. necessarily vdll result in some 
degree of unity aiaonxf the States of western Europe, 

The Commurast Parties in western Europe have attempted with varying success 
to implement Soviet desires in national domestic affairs as well as in foreign 
political affairs. V/hlle western EuiMpean Coraiuunists are sti>5ng, well-organized, 
and able to create considerable intern/il disoi-der should Soviet interests so 
demand, they have been sufficiently identified with Moscow to reduce tlieir 
;>otential influence and to improve the position of Socialist, as well 



moderate and clerical, parties which benefit from their anti-Soviet and anti 
Communist orientation. Communist influence, however, would probably be in¬ 
creased by: (1) prolonged failure to solve the economic problems of the 

i 4 evidence that Great Britain and, particularly, the United States 
did not intend to take an active interest in European affairs; and ( 3 ) a 
definite collapse of Big Three unity and failure of the‘UNO. 
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ITALIAN AND FRENCH STRUGGLE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Conditions in France and Italy have now reached a point where 
the struggle between Communist and non-Coramunist forces appears to 
have entered a decisive stage. In France Socialist Premier Ramadier 
is courageously attempting the experiment of governing with the Com¬ 
munists in opposition. In Italy Premier de Gasperi’s coalition cab¬ 
inet last week resigned in the face of a desperate financial crisis, 
declining public confidence in the government and unremitting Com¬ 
munist attacks on the moderate parties. The anti-Communlst forces 
in Italy are apprehensive over foUoYrlng the “Ramadier experiment" 
since they are still fearful of the CommuniHs and the degree of dis¬ 
order which the Comnunists might foment if excluded from government 
participation. De Gasperi's Christian Democrats, hofever, have appar¬ 
ently decided that they can no longer afford to shoulder the major 
responsibility for Italy's critical conditions, with the Communists 
remaining in the government and sabotaging the efforts of the Christian 
Democrats to improve conditions. Charged by the Communists with hav¬ 
ing placed undue reliance on western support while antagonizing the 
USSR, and accused by almost everybody of having failed to solve Italy's 
uirgent problems, the Christian Democrats have steadily lost ground 
while the Commvinists have prospered mightily. In resigning de Gasperi 
appears to hope for a broader coalition, which will spread responsi¬ 
bility and reduce the number of portfolios in the hands of the Com¬ 
munists, or else for a government excluding the Connnmists. 

Factors in Italian Crisis . The immediate issue which produced 
the fall of the de Gasperi government was the financial crisis marked 
by a budget deficit of over 600 billion lire and by general loss of 
confidence in the futiu^ of the lira. Campilli, Italy's able Minister 
of the Treasury, has admitted that all the measures which he had adopted 
to restore confidence in the lira had failed and he has expressed the 
opinion that the only remedy which now exists is the importation of con¬ 
sumer goods on a vast scale. Beneath the financial crisis, however, 
lies a fundamental lack of confidence in the government, based on sev¬ 
eral factors in Italian political life since the end of the war. The 
governments since Liberation have been hampered by the sharply competing 
philosophies of the parties composing them. The earliest governments 
had-only'token authority during military operations. Since the trans- 
fer of full responsibility to the Italians, elections, the Institutional 
question, and especially the peace treaty have monopolized the attention 
of the government and politicians. Party strife and ^bitions have 
resulted in unworkable ministerial organization, and Incompetence ^d 
inexperience have resulted from theinevitable epuration of m^y indi¬ 
viduals trained in government who were Fascists and from paying oil 
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obligations to members of the resistance with political positions. 
The largest factor, however, is the fact that the Conuminlsts have 
used their participation in the government to infiltrate every state 
administrative organization and to sabotage every effort toward the 
effective solution of Italy's problems. 


Communist Successes . An indication of the advance of the Com¬ 
munists in Italy Is that their reported membership increased from 
1,708,000 to 2,166,000 in 1946. With their Socialist allies they 
have gained control of the municipal governments in Genoa, Turin, 
Milan, Florence, Bologna, Last month they won a plurality in the 
provincial elections in Sicily, the most conservative region of Italy, 
obtaining 24^ of the vote as compared with 7,9^ in June, 1946. They 
confidently expect to consolidate their grip on the labor movement, 
having elected 10% of the delegates to the Convention of the Labor 
Federation being held next month. The measure of their success is 
reflected by a greater display of confidence, a Rowing intransigence 
on important Issues, more open use of intimidatidn and Increasing 
threats of resort to violence if necessary to gain their ends. 


" The Ramadier Experiment. " In France, where Premier Ramadier 
has taken a firm stand against the Communists, the situation appears 
somewhat more favorable than in Italy. The party composition ofthe 
present government appears to be, under existing political conditions, 
the best that could be hoped for. It excludes both the Communists on 
the extreme left and reactionary elements on the right, and it com¬ 
bines the fundamentally democratic forces of the center and left which 
still command the support of the French Parliament and people despite 
a general public feeling of disillusionment with government ftnnbling 
and incoherence. Furthermore, its component elements are oriented 
toward us through a mutiial belief in liberty and human decency and 
through deep fear and distrust of ruthless Soviet imperialism. Fin¬ 
ally, there is the extremely important fact that the government is 
essentially Socialist and is headed by a Socialist, It therefore has 
the support of substantial elements of the vital trade union movement 
and if it succeeds, it will unquestionably gain increased working class 

support. 


Communists Move Cautiously ., Since the formation of the Ramadier 
Government the Communists have been acting with great circumspection, 
and they are not expected in the near future to resort to extreme 
action such as a general strike. Such a move would force the Social¬ 
ists ‘fvirther away from them, would lay them open to ch^ges of crippling 
French economic recovery solely for their own political ends, and ^ght 
well throw real support to de Gaulle. While they are trying to intimi¬ 
date the government by threatening a general strike, this threat appears 
less "frightening" than it was a year ago. Some obse^ers who were con¬ 
vinced a year ago that the Communists were in a position to ^alyze 
the national economy by stopping all essential industries and trans¬ 
port now seriously question whether the Communists would be able to 


carry 
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cetrry out an effective general strike for more than several days at 
the moet. However, beneath the surface, the Communists are doing 
everything possible to torpedo the Ramadier government. Through their 
domination of labor they appear to be using tactics of limited sabo¬ 
tage of production. There have been a series of individual "spon¬ 
taneous” strikes, which have no sooner been settled than others cropjjed 
up elsewhere to take their place. The Communists have also cleverly 
stepped up the tempo of their propaganda against the government policy 
of a strictly controlled economy, thereby capitalizing on the wide¬ 
spread resentment among all classes In Franco against fumbling, red- 
tape and the plethora of government controls and regulations. 

Critical Economic Problems - It is in our very real interest for 
the Ramadier government to succeed. To do so it will need continued 
courage as well as shrewdness and luck, and it may at some point need 
outside support. It must maintain its cohesion despite internal dif¬ 
ferences on economic policies and continued Communist^sniping. Ramadier 
is faced with critical economic problems which mti'st be held to manage¬ 
able proportions if the economic and political situation is not seri¬ 
ously to deteriorate. The hardship in the conditions of life of the 
average worker and salaried employee Inevitably causes discontent and 
makes them vulnerable to exploitation by the Communists. Lack of coal 
and low labor productivity both tend to retard expansion of industrial 
and agricultural production, which is Imperative. An ever present 
threat of an uncontrolled inflationary spiral, which is very likely to 
occur unless the wage level is held and production increased, hanp 
over the government. Among the most acute problems is the food short¬ 
age, which had led to a reduction in the bread ration and a nat^al 
dlterloration in morale. Ramadier is fighting hard to avoid a further 

reduction. 


Consequences of Failure . The consequences of a failure of the 
Ramadier Government on both the French internal and the interMtional 
situation would be extremely grave. There is a serious division in 
the Socialist party on the question of participating in, let alone lead¬ 
ing, a government without the Communists. If Ramadier's Government 
fails, the strong left-wing opposition to the policy of the present 
leadership will be fereatly reinforced, and it is almost certain that in 
such an event the Socialist left-wing would take over direction of the 
party. In addition, the fall of the Ramadier Government would almost 
inevitably weaken the newly forged ties wl ich at the moment li^ the 
forces of the center and left In the present goverment. But the major 
disaster attending collapse of the government wo\3ld be the division of 
France into two hostile extremist camps — the Communists on the one 
side and de Gaulle on the other — with an inevitable struggle to the 
finish between them, 

SETTLEvlENT OF SOVIET NATIONALS IN EASTE RN EUROPEAN AREAS 


One Kremlin method of ensuring continued control over Eastern Europe 

apparently 
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apparently involves extensive colonization by Soviet citizens of 
certain politically strategic areas. A substantial number of Soviet 
families are being settled in eastern Germany and Austria, along the 
Black Sea Coast of Rumania, and in Bulgaria. 

In Germany an estimated 300,000 Soviet nationals are being dis¬ 
persed through the Polish-administered territories of Pomerania and 
Silesia. In Austria the settlers generally have occupied the farms 
along the Austro-Hungarian border; in Rumania and Bulgaria settlement 
has taken place principally in the coastal areas. Soviet nationals 
now constitute approximately half of Constanza's population of 100,000; 
in Bulgaria they now reportedly nvmber 65,000 and may eventually total 
200,000. 

Especially significant is the geographic pattern which the coloni¬ 
zation is following. In Germany and Austria the effect has been the 
establishment of an Ideologically and ethnically solid population-barrier 
against the West. The settlement^ in Austria, moreover, form a Slavic 
corridor connecting the Slavic peoples of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
and separating the non-Slavic inhabitants of Austria and Hungary. In 
Rtimania and Bulgaria, a bridge of Soviet nationals is being built in 
the direction of the Turkish straits, serving at the same time to cut 
off the natives of those countries from access to the Black Sea, 

In addition to their more or less passive function of serving the 
Kremlin as ethnic barriers and bridges in vital areas, these settlers 
are In a position actively to promote Soviet purposes: (1) by joining 
with local communists in the formation of pro-Soylet underground orgMi- 
zations — such organizations are already in existence in Austria and 
Rumania and are being armed and equipped by Soviet occupation commanders; 
(2) by forming political pressure groups which would seek to persuade 
local governments to follow pro-Sovlet policies or would demand "plebis- 
cites" either on ■'independence” or on incorporation of their areas 
the USSR; (3) by creating "incidents" which would serve as pretexts for 
armed Soviet intervention in the "protection” of Soviet nationals. 


PROSPECTS FOR DUTCH USE OF FORCE IN NEI 

The rapid deterioration of Dutch-Indonesian Republic relations in 
the Netherlands East Indies and the widening area of disagreement which 
has developed in the two months since the signing of the Linggadjati 
Agreement have greatly increased the possibility that the Dutch wiU 
soon use force to break the deadlock in negotiations. Although Dutch 
military operations against the Republic might be successful in their 
initial phases, hostilities would degenerate into bitter, protracted 
guerrilla warfare, which would eliminate the possibility of achieving 
a peaceful solution for many years. This state of affairs would 
further encouragement to the growth of anti-Western sentiment through¬ 
out the Far East and might result in the dispute being brought before 
the Security Council of the UN. 


The 
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The present situation arises basically from the divergence of 
Dutch and Indonesian views on the degree of autonomy which the Republic 
will enjoy during the interim period before the establishment of the 
United States of Indonesia. The Dutch hold that Netherlands sovereignty 
shall apply over all the Indies in the interim period, while the Republic 
rejects Dutch sovereignty as inapplicable to itself in view of Dutch 
recognition in the Linggadjati Agreement of the de facto authority of 
the Republic in Java, Wadura, and Sumatra. 

US Policy in Southeast Asia . Recognizing the importance of develop¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia to the security and to the economic and political 
intereg,tP of the United States, we have within the past fortnight instructed 
our Embassies in Paris and The Hague to express to the French and the 
Dutch our concern with the dangers which appear to us inherent in the 
situations developing in Indochina and the Netherlands East Indies re- 
•’ spectively. TJe have maintained that the whole future relationship be¬ 
tween the western deirocracles and the emergent nations of the Far East 
and in consequence, the character 'of these nations -- may be determined 
by the present attitude of the metropolitan powers toward the nationalist 
movements within their colonial possessions. In particular, we have 
stressed^that developments in one country have immediate repercussions 
'throughout the area. We have stated unequivocally that we recognize fhe 
danger tHkt the nationalist movements may take a Pan-Asiatic direction 
or resuiwin the establishment of totalitarian regimes. T7e have expressed 
the opinion that the interests of the western democracies and ofthe ^oples 
of the area can best be served by close association, on a voluntary basis, 
between the peoples concerned and the western power which has tradition¬ 
ally been responsible for their welfare and with whose customs, laws, and 
languages they are familiar. 


Sources; 

“Weekly Review of State Department 
Weekly Summary of Central Intelligence Group 
Current Economic Developments of State Department 
State Department Telegrams 
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COMMUKIST THREAT IH 13IALY 

Italian Ctmmninlat leader Togllattl this week gave 
public warning that his party may abandon democratic 
methods for the conquest of power and resort to violence 
in Its efforts to overthrow Premier de Gasperl's moderate 
government. In a meeting of partisans at Modena, 

Togllattl admitted that the Communists bad 30,000 well- 
armed partisans at their disposal and threatened that If 
the government did not give ’‘prompt proof of Its demo¬ 
cratic spirit" the Communists would have to fight . 

The Italian Communists have hitherto. been following tac¬ 
tics of “moderation", apparently confident that they 
will rise to power through legal methods. The imminent 
withdrawal of Allied troops from Italy, haa Increased the 
possibility of direct Communist action to seise power and 
has rendered more effective other Communist methods for 
t a kin g control of the country. Despite Togllattl s call 
to arms", other Communist tactics 

under present conditions. It may well he that Togllattl s 
statement was designed primarily to IntlmMate the govern¬ 
ment. In carrying out their offensive, the Italian Com¬ 
munists have open to them two main courses of action; 
l) sudden overthrow of the De Qasperl Government by Com¬ 
munist-sponsored armed force, following withdrawal of 
Allied troops: an! 2) Communist-Inspired general strikes 
to paralyse the important north Italian industrial 
and^us seriojisly interfere with fut\ire implementation 
of the program for European recovery. 

Indications of Poss ible Direct Action - By the em- 
ployment of tactics similar to those used In Greece, 
the first course Is within the realm of posslhlllty. ^ 
though the Italian Army and Carabinieri tove some 200*000 
troops to oppose Communist guerrilla estl^ted to number 
as many as 50,000, the addition of partially-a^d and 
trained Italian and Yugoslav Coom^sts and fellow-travel¬ 
lers could appreciably Increase the strength of the 
lutlonists. Furthermore, redeployment of Italian 
forces to protect the Yugoslav frontier following the with¬ 
drawal of Allied forces would remove certain tro^. ^its 
from important Communist-dominated centers In north Italy. 
Recent developsiehts within the Communist Party In Italy 
may Increase the likelihood of direct military action. 
There has long been a division within the party between 
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the Togllattl faction, which haa favored peaceful poli¬ 
tical Infiltration, and the pro-revolutionary group 
headed by Luigi Longo, a member of the International 
Brigade during the Spanish civil war and partisan leader 
in Italy during World War II. The recent departure 
of eight members of the "direct action” group for Moscow 
may Indicate closer coordination between this element 
and the USSR and consequent intensification of Communist 
para-milltary activity. Togllattl's last speech may 
mean that he will go along with the revolutionary faction. 

Indications of More Moderate Line - Two factors 
militate against Communist revolution In Italy. The USSR 
Is unwilling to support directly such a step because It 
might Involve war with the US. An even more potent 
reason against it Is that the failure of the European 
recovery program, or even failure of the US to provide 
Italy with emergency wheat and dollars durjLng this criti¬ 
cal interim period, might'deliver Italy Into the hands of 
the Communists by popular vote at the next national elec¬ 
tions. It would therefore seem more logical for the 
Italian Communists to await the outcome of the elections, 
scheduled for April 19^8, before using revolutionary 
tactics. - The continuation of threats and Intimidation is . 
a permanent policy, and any Communist statements regard¬ 
ing the necessity for violence can be considered to be 
made partly for propaganda purposes. It will be remember¬ 
ed that Togllattl made a speech threatening "direct action 
prior to the Sicilian elections In April, and it Is certain 
that the leftist majority in that former stronghold of 
conservatism was created In part by the Sicilians terror 
of Communist reprisals. 

Strikes Cause Economic Deterioration - Of the two 
courses of action, the second^eems mo^ 1 Ikely. There 
Is evidence that It has already been embarked upon. 

Paralysis of the north Italian Industrial section, which 
Is perhaps second only to the Ruhr In Its Importance to 
the European econosqr# through "spontaneous” general strikes 
could defeat the operation of the European recovery program 
and eventually throw not only Italy Into the Soviet orbit, 
but possibly Prance as well. The strike of 600,000 agri¬ 
cultural workers in the Po Valley, which began on September 9 
indicates that the Communists are now making every effort 
to bring production to a stsuidstlll. Communist-sponsored 
strikes are causing a further deterioration of the crltl-^ 
cal economic situation, which has already compelled the 
Premier to appeal for emergency wheat frcan the US In order 
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to restore Italy's essential pasta ration. The De Gasperl 
Government must cope In some vay vlth the desperate eco¬ 
nomic cr-lsls before the September 23 meeting of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, when a vote of no confidence proposed 
by Left Wing Socialist Nerml vlll be discussed. 'Which¬ 
ever course the Communists follow, their chances of suc¬ 
cess are excellent unless the De Gasperl Government can 
ameliorate the economic crisis by procuring sufficient 
wheat or through successful operation of the European 
economic recovery program. 

US View on Broadening of Government - Representatives 
of smaller Italian parties have recently given Indications 
that they would favor a broadening of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment and relncluslon of the Conanunlsts, apparently bellev 
■ Tng that the Comnmnlsts would genuinely cooperate In the 
government and falling to realize that the real Issue In 
Italy today Is between democracy and totalitarianism and 
not mere rivalry between Individual political parties. We 
have Informed Ambassador Dunn that we Would welcome parti¬ 
cipation In the Italian Government of the greatest possi¬ 
ble nximber of the moderate left, center and right groups 
prepared to work together for the best Interests of the 
Italian people. Such representation In the government 
woxild give It the greater strength and stability that It 
needs at this critical time. We will not support extrem¬ 
ists €uid we cannot support those who, while not themselves 
of the extreme left or right, make common cause with ex¬ 
tremists . Bringing the Comniunlsts back so soon after 
forming a government, without them would certainly add to 
their prestige In Italy and abroad, and they would exploit 
It as evidence of the Inability of any Italian cabinet to 
govern without them. Recent International events such as 
the Soviet attitude on European reconstruction have tended 
to weaken the Influence of the Communists—a trend which 
would only be reversed by bringing them back Into the 
government. In our opinion collaboration between the real 
democratic forces In Italy and the CossBunlsts is impossi¬ 
ble since their ultimate alms are entirely divergent. 

AKOTHER CRISIS IK FRAgCE 

The French Government of Premier Ramadler has sur¬ 
vived another crisis, receiving a vote of confidence from 
the Assembly by the narrow siargln of 292 to 243, but there 
seems little doubt that Its prestige has seriously declined 
The latest vote of confidence came over the government s 
program of coal subsidies as a means of preventing a rise 
In Industrial prices. Hone of the parties, Including 
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but that It is not likely to last much longer than that 
as it is now constituted. While most of the French people 
admit that Bamadier has tried to meet the problems which 
his government has faced, the conviction is growing that ^ 
he has neither sufficient authority to dominate his own 
party, let alone a coalition government, nor sufficient 
forcefulness or prestige to galvanize the people to make 
the sacrifices on which the country’s very survival may 
depend. There is an increasing belief that France cannot 
be governed effectively under the present system with its 
division of political forces and the limitations of the 
constitution. More and more Frenchmen are agreeing with 
de Oaulle that a strong government with greater authority 
is Imperative. A return to power by de Gaulle Is now 
considered to be a definite possibility since Frenchmen 
who are disillusioned over the present goverianental system 
see only two alternatives—de Gaulle or Communism—and 
most Frenchmen would infinitely prefer an unknown adven¬ 
ture with de Gaulle to a Stalinist police state. The Com¬ 
munists, however, still the strongest party in ^ance, 
can be expected to use all. the resources at their disposal 

to keep de Gattlle out. 

Reaction to de Gaulle - French popular reaction to 
De Gaulle's recent charge that the TJ3 is giving preference 
to plans for German recovery over plans for Prance has in¬ 
creased his chances of returning to power and may endanger 
US objectives in Europe. Althotigh most Frenchmen are pro- 
US pTvi fundamentally antl-Communlst, they are app^ently 
beginning to fear that US policy threatens French security 
by proposing to re-build a strong Germany at the expense 
of France's prosperity and hence of France's safety* 
Because only the Communists bad emphasized this view prior 
to DeGaulle's speech'.of September 7, his new tack will 
further weaken Conmunlst appeal, while stwngthening his 
own. draw to him popular support now flowing away from 
the Bamadier Government. If DeGaulle accedes to power and 
the economic situation continues to deteriorate, he is 
capable of leading the French into a natloMllstlo adven¬ 
ture (opposed to both Soviet and US policy) which would 
make the implementation of the European recovery program 
virtually impossible. 

COMMDHIST IBTEffPIQBS IB WBSTEBN GERMANY 

The Communists in the bizonal area of western Genzany 
are accelerating their penetration of German labor 
izations. The success of this penetration will enable the 
Communist Party in that part of Germany if it should latbr 
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b© suppr©s86d as a poXlblcal organisation, as Its Isadars 
apparently anticipate, to continue Its activities as an 
ujiderground moveiaent through the workers. At present the 
Conmunlsts are attempting to Infiltrate the unions while 
preserving simultaneously the appearance of non-Communlst 
control by permitting Social Democrats to remain In promi¬ 
nent offices temporarily. The current Communist strategy 
la to win over the Individual worker and thus assume com¬ 
mand of the union through control of the rank and file. 
Marxist sentiment is particularly strong In the Rholnlsh- 
Westphallan Industrial region and especially powerful in 
the Rxihr. In addition, a reliable American trade union¬ 
ist reports extensive expansion of Cwnmunlst Influence In 
Greater Hesse. The overall plan Is to gain sufficient 
strength to be In a position to shut off or seriously cur¬ 
tail blsonal production. 


Sources: 

Weekly Bevlew of State Department 
Weekly Summary of Central Intelligence Group 
Current Economic Developments of State Department 
State Department Telegrams 
Intelligence Digest 
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The Communist campaign against European recovery 
took more violent form In both Italy and Prance during 
the past ten days as strikes and disorders spread over 
the two countries. While this Communl8t*ln8pli*ed vio¬ 
lence probably represents the beginning of a militant 
effort to create a "revolutionary situation' rather than 
the beginning of an Immediate revolutionary coup, there 
have been several Indications that the Italian Communists 
have begun a major effort to overthrow the moderate govern¬ 
ment of Premier de Gaaperl, by violent methods If neces¬ 
sary. The evidence pointing toward this Includes: 1} 
widespread Communist-Inspired riots d\iring'the past 10 
days; 2) a report that Communist military activity, pre¬ 
ceded by Increasing demonstrations. Is Imminent In Italy; 

3) a report from Soviet satellite diplomatic sources of 
a decision by the Kremlin that the main efforts of the 
"Comlnform" will be directed against Italy; 4) a threat 
by left wing Socialist leader Kennl, who is a close col¬ 
laborator with the Communists, that unless de Oasperl Is 
replaced by an Independent there will be continued dis¬ 
turbances with no assurances as to the consequences; and 
5) the recent use of delaying taotlcs by the Soviet repre¬ 
sentative on the four power naval comalsslon for distri¬ 
bution of the Italian fleet. 

Disorders Sweep Both Countries - During the past week 
a numiMr of coal miners Ldl nOTtnern FTaxMe, employees of 
several French automobile factories and flour millers 
aeveral French cities went on strike. The port of Marseille 
was tied up by a strike of water-front, transport and 
industrial workers. Riots lead by tough Cocmninlst 
troops broke out In Marseille. Conssunlst-Inspired dlso^ers 
swept over northern Italy, later:* spreading to the south, 
as the Comamnlsta complained violently of the activities 
of alleged "neo-fascists'’ end belabored the governme^ for 
permlttlig the continued existence of such groups. Offices 
of the right wing Uomo Qualumqxie and other rightist groups 
In aeveral cities were wrecked. These tactics appear to w 
a natural outgrowth of the moreiTBllttant approach heralded 
by the "Cominfons" announcement last month, representing 
another phase In the CoaDunlst efforts to undermine economic 
stability, foment popular unrest and create difficulties 
for the moderate govemsients In these two key western 
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European countries. They may veil be designed also to 
test the Communists' own militant machinery and the re¬ 
sistance to such tactics In order to prepare the ground 
for an all-out effort to seise pover. It Is reported 
that at this stage the main conoentx*atlon of the Kremlin 
Is toward Italy rather than France, based on the belief 
that the Internal sltmtlon In Prance Is ”not yet ripe" 
vhereas In Italy It Is viewed as very favorable. 

Cruww^nni st Moves In Italy - The Italian Communists 
are evidently determined at all costs to get rid of Premier 
de Qasperl, around vhom antl-Conmunlst sentiment la polar¬ 
ising €uad who represents the siajor obstacle to their ob¬ 
jectives. As one maneuver to this and, they have Indicated 
through their stooge, left vlng Socialist leader ^ennl, 
that they would he prepared to sign a ti^ce.vlth a new 
coalition government provided de Qasperl stepped dovn and 
an Independent became Prime Minister, and that the alter¬ 
native to such an arx*axig«8ent would be continued disturb¬ 
ances regardless of consequences* It Is to be expected that 
reaioval of de Qasperl would constitute a resounding victory 
for the CoBBOunlsts with Italian ptibllc opinion, would lead 
to further steps toward bribing the CoiaBunlsts and left 
vlng Socialists back into the government befoM the elec¬ 
tions next spring, and would create confusion and chaos 
in the antl-Conmunlst ranks which vottld be useful in any 
attempt at vJ.olent seisure of power. 

Soviet Tuotlos on Maval Commission - Recent tactics 
by Soviet representatives on the Four Power Raval Conmls- 
slon for distribution of the Italian fleet have given a 
further Indication of the Kremlin's intentions toward Italy. 
Vhlle the Soviet representative initially displayed a desire 
to expedite the work of the Cosmieeion, he has of late been 
adopting dolaylzig tactics and tryit^ to restrict the powers 
of the Commission. Although it was agreed that the Com¬ 
mission should meet in Rome the first day after ratification 
of the Italian peace treaty, the Soviet representative did 
not appear in Rome until after the axuiounoement by the US 
of the renunciation of its share of the Italian fleet. The 
Soviet ^presentative has consistently blocked notification 
of the allocations to the Italian Qoveranent until last 
week when his position beoeme untenable. 'SEerttien'itisleted 
that the notification be on a top secret basis. Possible 
motives for these tactics may be 1) a desire that Italy 
retain the entire navy in expectation of eventual CoBonmist 
control, 2) the prevention of unfavorable publicity toward 
the USSR in oocneotion with Communist efforts to gain 
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control during the next fev months, and 3) concern over 
the posslhlllty that the Soviet-allocated ships may be 
scuttled hy the Italians. 

Ramadler Oovernreent Fall s in France - The 
economic situation In France, brought to a head by the 
vave of strikes, has already led to the resignation of 
Premier Ramadler. Famadler’s move, follovlng sever^ 
days of negotiations looking tovard the formation of a 
stronger ’'caretaker government" to bridge the gulf between 
de Gaulle and the Coawunlsts, was forced by the hostility 
of the Radical Socialists to the strict Socialist economic 
program and by basic disagreements between the MRP and the 
Socialists on measures needed to halt the wage-prlce 
spiral. The AssesOily failed to give a vote of confidence 
to the veteran Socialist Leon Blum, hut has now endorsed 
the efforts to the MRP Minister of Finance Robert Schumsn 
to form a new eahlnet. However, any coalition governront 
which Is formed will face the same economic and political 
problems which confronted Renadler, and will have to deal 
with them more effectively If it Is to survive. Meanwhile 
the spreading Conmunlst-lMplred strikes In France may 
develop Into a series of regional strikes which will be 
Identical In effect, with a national general strike. The 
CooBunlsts probably wish to avoid the appearance of a 
general strike In order to prevent a definite sho^oTO 
with the govemsient at this time. Such widespread strikes, 
however, are in line with the "Conmlnform directive for 
the Increase of "revolutionary mass action on all f^nts, 
regardless of adverse consequences to local Coas r unlstg 
parties, and the dlsiruption of economic and political 
structures In order to defeat the European recovery program 

COMimilST SETBACK IK CZECHOSLOyAKIA 

The moderate parties In Csechoslovakla have managed 
temporarily to halt Cosmronist advances toward Increased 
domination. The Communists suffered a setback In their 
efforts to reconst 3 fuct the Slovak Board of Cooailssioners, 
the highest administrative organ In Slovakia, and the 
moderAte parties have also drawn new hope as a result of 
the ouster of strongly pro-CoBBwnlst Zdenek Flerllnger as 
chairman of the Social Democratic Party. 

Flerllnger has been replaced by Bohximll Lausman who 
strozQly believes in democratic practices of government 
b** couimgeously decried CoBsaunlst abuses • Under 
his leadership the Social Democratic Party may be expected 
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to agree vlth the aoderatee more often than with the 
Conmxinlsts, thus making a strong antl'-Communlst majority 
In the National Assembly ahd cabinet. 


IT" 


Soviet Position Still Strong * The gains of ths < / 

moderates are, however, not unequivocal. The entll?e Slovak 
issue Is still far from settled, and Flerllnger,Virtio still ' 
retains the favor of the Soviet leaders, can become 
strong Influence In the country without his partyVe s^pocrt 
The significance of the moderate gains lies ehlefly'^rlb^ 
time lost by the Cosmunlsts In establishing 
control over the country. The preoccxipatlon 
moderates Is to hold the line as well as possible^ 
for an Improvement In the international sltuatibn;^ih)ij|- 
would enable them to go over to the offeaeive^^pif^^iir^ 
the setbaoks suffered by the extreme left 
the Communists to abandon parliamentary prooedvd^l 
favor of the tactics employed by the Coe 
Rusania and Bulgaria. w : 

_ 

GOOD OFPICBS CQWtrfCTE ro MlXMBSlg 

The recently'organlaed UN Security 
Offices Coenlttee (GOC) bae encountered 
In the execution of its two major ohjeotiveeit^' 
out the Security Council's cease-fire orderf 
"an atmosphere conductive to renewed polltl<^ 
between the Netherlands axid the Indonealan 
swttt of the first objective bae been eerldak: 
the announced Dutch intention to resume p 
order to evacuate poxmlatlons of villages 
by Bepublloan forces. The GOC has turned 
to send observers to cover these actions on 
the GOC might thereby appear to sanction 
Dutch action and thus destroy the basis 
fire talks. Efforts to reopen political 
similarly hampered by the fact that the ( 
the parties to the dispute remain widely 
llminary talks Republican officials have 
they 8till expect Ixnediate, unqualified 
enee rather than to gain independenee grt^ 

XTnited States of Indoneela as envieloned 
LinggadJatl Agreement. Official Dutch op 
regard the Republican leaders ae inoompetei 
worthy, and Dutch authorities continue to^ 
creation of pro-Dutch states within fortuir 
territory. 
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POSITION CF ITALIAN CQJ^iUHISTS 




Although there is no reason to believe that Communist plans for 
violent action in Italy have been abandoned, it appears likely that 
the strong US reaction to the threat of violence in Italy, the un¬ 
popularity of the recent trial strikes, and Communist reversals in 
France have caused the Kremlin and the Italian Communists to review 
their program. Qualified observers consider that unless they receive 
Kremlin orders to the contrary, the Italian Co mm u n ists would prefer 
to try to gain power through the elections scheduled for April before 
making sjny insurrectionary attempt. One factor reinforcing this con¬ 
clusion is that with the strengthening of the Italian police and armed 
forces, the firmer attitude of the Italian Government and Its broader 
political base, the present government now appears capable of defeat¬ 
ing any Communist campaign of violence or revolution not overtly re¬ 
inforced t>y the Soviets or their satellites, " ‘ 


Ommiini ^t-Ej^ ctlon Prospects - observers estimate that although 
the Communists have lost ground in terms of popular support, they 
could still under present conditions, along with their left wing Social¬ 
ist stooges, win 35% of the vote in the coming national elections. If 
a considerable portion of the electorate could be kept away from the 
poULs throiigh intimidation or otherrase, this percentage would be sub¬ 
stantially increased, perhaps to the point where even if the Communists 
did not win a majority, ary government foimed without them would lack 
sufficient parliamentary svqpport to govern effectively. Furthermore, 
if the Italian Government is ^forced to reduce the bread ration, the Com¬ 
munist position would be tremendously enhanced and the scales might Y«ell 
be tipped in their favor./Communist strategy may therefore be to secure 
a postponement of the elections in the hope that the government will be 
forced to make the ration cut before elections are held. 


fit Congress at Milan - The threat of violence or insurrection, 
however, has by no means disappeared and such an atten^)! will be made at 
any time it is dictated by the interests of the Kremlin, The training 
HTid organizing of Communist direct action forces is conti nuin g, and the 
Communist apparatus has quietly rehearsed movements of 20 to 30 thousand 
of its members to the major cities of northern and central Italy, includ¬ 
ing Rome, by rail and truck. The seriousness of the Co mnumi st threat is 
confirmed Ijiy reports on the Communist congress in Milan, which was attend¬ 
ed by*delegates from numerous other European countries* Italian Com¬ 
munist leader Togliatti is said to have told the congress that parliamentary 
procedure was unnecessary in its present form end that force should not 
be excluded as a means to the establishment of a **new democracy*'. The 
chief committee of the congress, divided into military and political sub- 
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committees, is reported to have considered plans for insurrection in 
Italy and France, It is also reported that Spanish Conmunist repre¬ 
sentatives who entered Italy clandestinely for the meeting stated that 
the Spanish Communists were prepared to set in motion a series of dis¬ 
orders in Spain coordinated with developments in other countries; that 
the question of a serious Communist offensive to lower production end 
create discontent in western Germany was discussed; and that it was 
decided the French Communists would proceed with the strengthening of 
their organization and Illegal apparatus. 

TtaJ v Primary Target of Kremlin - Reports on the congress in Milan 
give further indication that Italy rather than France is for the pres¬ 
ent the Kremlin's primary target in v/estem Europe. Observers consider 
that while the Communists w ill continue to try to prevent economic 
stabilization in France, they do not intend to foment disorders until 
the economic situation further deteriorates. It is believed that for 
the immediate futiare the French Communists will use tactics of encourag¬ 
ing sloYfdovms and secretly sabotaging French industry with a view to 
creating popular misery idiich can later be escploited, while stri k i n g 
at the government "legeilly" through propaganda and parliamentary attacks, 

COMMOUIZATIOH OF EDNGARY 

Although the political control of the Communist-dominated govern¬ 
ment in Hungary is complete in fact, if not in appearance, the situ¬ 
ation in Hungary has not yet deteriorated to the extent that it has in 
the Balkan states. Factors which have thus far combined to slow the 
process of communization are the essentially western orientation of 
the Hungarian people, the greater and more enlightened strength of the 
Ri-itnan Catholic and Protestant churches in Hungary as compared with the 
Orthodox church in Bulgaria and Rumania, the advanced stage of Hungarian 
culture and^education, the basic individualism and conservatism of the 
Hungarian peasant, a greater industrialization and, especially, the 
popular consciousness of Hungary’s geographic location as a racial island 
in a Slavic sea. However, since the flagrantly fraudulent Hxmgarlan 
elections of August 31, 1947, which the Communists manipulated to con¬ 
firm their position of power, all effective political opposition to com¬ 
plete Communist control has been disorganized, imprisoned, intimidated into 
silence or has fled abroad, and it appears that the process of economic 
and social sovietization can henceforth go forward more or less at will. 

The police and array are being brought effectively under Communist control, 
civil liberties have been svgipressed, and the groundwork for the eventual 
sovietization of the Hungarian economy has been laid through outright 
Soviet control of the extensive former German assets in Hungaiy and the 
naticBoalization of heavy industry and banks. 

Future Prospects - The vast majority of Hungarian people of all 
ranks classes still look toward the v/est and hope for eventual liber¬ 
ation from Soviet and Connnumist domination, Conimunlst consolidation of 
the positions gained with the s't 5 )port of the Soviet bcci^atlon authorities 
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is, hoirever, steadily progressing, end the possible means to halt this 
process, either through the implementation of the Hungarian peace treaty 
or through effective UN action, appear to be extremely limited at this 
time. The Hungarian people, fearing a new war and realizing the limited 
extent of possible remedial measures in their behalf, are nevertheless 
believed to be most desirous of continuing evidence of western interest 
in svqjport for their problems. Historically they have always feared 
and opposed Russian totalitarianism and imperialism, be it under old or 
new Czars, On the other hand, having experienced rule by a right-wing 
authoritarian regime wlilch was characterized ty certain feu d a l aspects, 
they emerged from the war with new hope of achieving a government based 
on democratic principles and processes, and have a deep interest in the 
efforts of western governments to create a peaceful and economically 
sound Europe. Unless there is continuing evidence of our interest in the 
welfare of the Hungaria:': people and of progress in our efforts to aid in 
European recovery, which the average Hungarian feels will counteract the 
objectives of his Comm^lnist masters, all hope and morale will eventually 
disappear and the vast majority of Hungarians, like the Bulgarians, may in 
their own self-interest resign themselves to the inevitability of Com¬ 
munist dictatorship in southeastern Europe, •* * 

BRITISH RELATIONS TJITH ARAB STATES 

Although Arabs have long felt that the dominant position of the UK 
in the Near East made the British the archenemy, many Arabs are now be¬ 
ginning to feel that the refusal of the UK either to stqpport or to en¬ 
force partition in Palestine indicates that the British may prove valu¬ 
able friends in the fight to prevent the establishment of a Jewish state. 
Meanwhile, the UK is quietly improving its relations with the Arab nations 
while outwardly maintaining a pretense of complete in^artiality in 
Palestine, Despite sincere attempts 'ey the UK to keep the' peace in 
Palestine until the termination of the mandate, tbartt is lit "tie doubt that 
the British ha've already decided that partition Is hopeless solution for 
the Palestine problem. They are, consequen'tly, attempting "to safeguard 
their vital economic and strategic interests ly strengthening their in¬ 
fluence with the governments and peoples of the Arab world. 

Evidence of British Policy - Several recent developments have indi- 
ca'ted impTO'ved unders'banding between "the UK and several of the Arab 
States, An Anglo-Iraqi sterling eigreement, pro'viding that Iraq remain 
within the sterling bloc, was concluded in December, More recently, 
the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of alliance was renewed, Egypt and the l)K have 
recently concluded a mutually satisfactoiy financial agreement and may 
soon re-open negotiations on "the Anglo-EQ?ptian treaty, British efforts 
to improve relations with Saudi Arabia are to be seen in the recent 
invitation extended "to Prince Feisal, the Foreign Minister, "to visi't 
London in February and in An'thony Eden's current "visit "to Ibn Saud in 
Riyadh. The UK is giving military aid to the Arabs by fulfilling its 
long-B'tcuiding arms contracts with Iraq, Transjordan, and Egypt, The 
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gritidi in Palestine appear to be covertly selling arras and annnunition 
to the Syrian Government. Several hundred British ex-army officers are 
reported to have volunteered for military service with the Arabs, and 
the Foreign Office has indicated tliat there is no effective means of 
preventing them from enlisting, 

MTT.TTARY SITUATION IN CHINA 

The current Chinese Communist offensive in Manchuria, seventh in 
a series which began a little more than a year ago, demonstrates 
strikin^y the extent to which the Nationalist military position has 
deteriorated during the year. The focus of Manchurian operations 
shifted gradually southvjard, with Communist forces driving deeper into 
Nationalist territory. The seventh offensive has broiight the civil war 
for the first time to the outskirts of Mukden, major Nationalist 
bastion in Manchuria, and has resulted in the interdiction 
lines into and within lianchuria. The recent declaration the Com¬ 
munists of their intention to conquer all M^churia during 1.48 appears 
to be a realistic estimate of their capabilities* 

I * 

Broad Communist strategy over the past year has been to conta^ 
Nationalist forces within separate geographic areas, to confine the 
Nationalist units in their areas to the large cities, and then to deny 
them sui'ficlent supplies of food and fuel. Hesultant mUita^ ^ 
economic attrition is reducing the amount of men ^ ^ ^ 

Communists need to take these cities. Current^, this process of regio^ 
containment and attrition has reached a very adviced stege in Ischuria, 
it is well advanced in North China and la beginning to develop in 
Nationalist areas along the Lunghai railroad. If the C^uni^ units in 
Central China succeed in isolating the Nationalists to the north, a 

Communist p'enetration into China south of the °??,.^dn'^ranoear 

to follow a similar pattern. The Nationalists at this time do not appear 
to poSSL Atonal or aanpotor to copo oith tho increaood scope 

of Communist operations. 
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REACTIONS TO PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

Reactions to President Triiman’s address to Congress March 17 on 
the international situation have been extremely 

the non-Conmunlst world. There is every reason to believe that the 
speech has greatly encouraged the free nations of 
bSstered their determination to resist any w. 

totalitarian Soviet Europe. Official comment from the Foreipi Min 
IrtSs S “ch L^trle As ths TO, France 

Austria, and Turkey has been uniformly enthusiastic. The Foreign 
Ministers of the five countries participating in the ^opean 

union all felt that the President had done everything 
to assist the union. Bevin and Belgian Premier Spaak have both indi¬ 
cated that they did not expect much more at 

and material support for the western European union along with ^ 0 “^° 
lal consultations. The non-Communist press has also applauded th 
s^,r Typical cc-n.nts ™re to the effect It de^net^tee a 

realization of world responsibility on the part of ti^ USj that it was 
a ^lemn warning to the USSR that further expansion wUl not be tol^ 
ated- that by Sterring the USSR, from further aggression it ^11 s^e 
?o p^ev^t wL; and thit it underwrites the Brussels tre^y 
ern^Ewopean union and implies military support for the ^ee nations 
S iris interesting to note that the speech produced a def¬ 

inite w^ering on the part of two powerful Swedish newspapers wMch 
have in the past supported Sweden's stubborn policy of neutr^lty 

Ltween east^ west. About the only s^Sl- 

tion came from the Chinese press which criticized 

ure to mention China or the Par East. There was a >“4^ 

pointment In some quarters over the fact that the speech di g 

far as preliminary rumors predicting a military guarantee of the free 

Europeeui'. nations. 

r.^nm>nn^at Reactions - There has so far been 
what effect the speech will have on the I^emlln, There . 

+f, believe however, that it hit homo in Moscow. In an interview wi 
Molotov on*the afternoon of the day after the speech . 

the previous night. Molotov, while not cordial, was very polite, was in 
an usually conciliatory frame of mind, and was Ss^beon 

to make concessions on the housing and cu^oms 

plagriing our Embassy. Behind the iron curtain, portions of the speech 

wore 
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cooperatlon will be difficult to achieve. The development of such ^ 
organization will depend in large measure on whether the UK alters Its 
present basic attitTjde toward the CEEC. 

CRUCIAL m-KCTIONS IN ITALY 


On April 18 the Italian people will go to the polls in a national 
election the results of which will be of vital importance to all the 
free countries of western Europe, There Is only one real issue 
involved in the elections—whether Italy will remain a 
will be subjected to a totalitarian dictatorship controUed ^ora Mos¬ 
cow. The Communists, with a powerful organization, strong financial 
backing and shrewd leadership, are making a determined effort to cora 
to power by ’’legal* electoral means. At the present time the political 
situation in Italy is so fluid that it is impossible to make a^ accur¬ 
ate estimate of the results of the elections or the nature ^ ^ 

government which will be formed after the elections. Much idll depend 
on developments between now and April 18 not only in Italy but In the 
international arena. According to present predictions, the Comm^lst 
controlled "peoples bloc", which includes the Corantunists^ left wi^ 

Socialists under Nenni, is likely to obtain between 35 of the 

votes with Premier de Gasperi's Christian Democrats receiving 35 to 40% 
and the moderate left parties now in the government--the Republicans 
and right wing Socialists under Saragat—polling 10 to 15%. 

of Communist Control - In view of the fact that the 6“»ller 
narties^e staunchly anti-Communlst, the chances now appear to ^ 
deGasperl will form the new government and that the CoMunlsts win 
again be excluded. On the other hand, there is a definite posslbnity 
that the Communists will receive such a vote that it will 

Impossible for ai^ government to function without 

admitted to the government at all, there is a strong lUcelihood that 
through the familiar methods of sabotage and infiltration, they iro^d 
in the course of time obtain complete control of the goyemm^t. If 
the Communists are convinced before the elections that they will be 
defeated, it seems quite likely that they try to seize 
violence, and if they are defeated in the elections, there are def^te 
indications that they will make such an attempt, Commu^st contr^ of 
Italy would be extremely serious for, the 

for our policy of support for fl-ee Europe. J't ^d . . 

munlst pSetration of France, Spain and North 

positiorof Greece and Turkey in their resistance to the USSR, wouW 
turn the southern flank of the western forces In central Ejfopjj* 
would give the USSR a powerful strategic position astride the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

TTS Support for Demo nwittie Elements - We ^e doing x 

uosslble to^^port the moderate democratic elements 
giving the impression of interfering in Italian internal affairs. • . 

have 
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have made it clear to the Italians that if they choose to vote into 
poTOr a government in which the dominant political force would be a 
party whose hostility to EBP has been frequently 
only consider this as evidence of Italy's ® 

from EBP and we would have to conclude that Italy had removed itse 
from the benefits of EBP. In our information progr^ we e^e doing 
everything possible to let the Italian people toow t^t while the 
choiS is theirs, in our opinion it is the choice between freedom a^ 
dictatorship. We have demonstrated our s^^PPort for a ^ ^ 

by proposing, in concert with the British a^ French, that the Big 
Foi^ and Italy negotiate a protocol to the It^ian peace 
vlding for the return of the Free Territory of Trieste to Ital^ Sov 
ereiMty. We are now considering taking the initiative ^ reopening 
the question of Italy's admission to UK, which has hitherto been 
prevented by Soviet opposition, 

rTWAMCTAL CRISIS IK CHINA 

The threat of an unprecedented financial crisis has greatly com- 
nllcated the critical military and political problems now facing the 
Chinese National Government. Deterioration in the government s ccon- 
oSc position, as measured by soaring commodity prices and black ^rket 
excha^e rates for foreign currencies, has accelerated 
rate since February 10. In the ensuing six weeks, general co^^ity 
prices have doubled, and US dollars on the Shanghai black have 

trebled in terms of Chinese currency. The government s 
incB of foreign exchange are believed to be nearing e^austion. Wit 
the possible exception of an Immediately Implemented US ^d progr^, 
therr^are no economic or other factors now in evidence which can h^t 
this accelerated movement toward complete financial c^age. B^sic- 
the deterioration in the government's economic position reflects 
uSToonfld.no.--no. .ppronohlng pjnlo-ln the gov.rn- 

■MntU .blUt 7 to oontntn th. Oonmii^st nUltory Jfr^fc^tlo.l 

interests in Chinese financial circles appear to be extremely skept 

ab^S the possibility that US aid can be effective. ^ to 

military defeat sustained by Nationalist armies dollar as a med- 

cause a general refusal to accept the Chinese mtional dollar as 
ium of exchange and a consequent reversion to barter. 

Hnnseouences of Financial Collapse financial collapse wlU 
have immediate and serious ii^llcatlo^i^ with respect 
^emment's military effort. The govern^nt's 

.-mn'tAfi -In the field will -be jeopardized and the possibility or a com 
is pSitlo .1 deLol. irtU b. l-in,nt If .oo^^o 
situation continues to deteriorate at its present rate. There is no 
evlde^e of either official Chinese determination or a 
to cope with the mounting inflation^ pressures. Th« a^thy with whic 

the l£tlonal Government is viewing the _re 

fin^lal structure demonstrates how much more serious and pressing are 
th^litary and political problems which currently monopolize the 
government's attention. 
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TCsre quoted In the press so as to produce a distorted effect. For 
example, a Belgrade newspaper consistently eliminated the f^e® 

countries of Europe”, indicating that these words touched a 
sensitive spot in the Communist nervous system. Comment in the Coram^st 
press characterized the speech as an attempt to create a war ps^hosis 
for election purposes, pressure on ERF countries to join a mlitary 
bloc, blackmail against the USSR, and US intimidation of other countries 
and interference in their affairs. 

’ umnnTTER of EUROPEAN COOPERATION 

Although the current meeting of the Committee of Euro^an Economic 
Cooperation reflects a growing recognition by all 16 p^ticlpati^ coun¬ 
tries of the urgent need of western Europe^ economic Inte^atio^ the 
majority still appear reluctant to set up the strong continui^ ®EC 
organization desired hy the US. The closest approach the US ^“^ept 
is the French proposal, supported by Italy, for ^ org^zation wi h 
specific detalled^wers and a strong secretariat capable of indepe^nt 
aSion. Several nations, however, are still reluct^t^to commit 
selvesi 1) to support an organization which has sufficient poTOr to u^fy 
^op^an Recover? efforts; or 2) to Join fnlly in the cooperative meas¬ 
ures necessary for European recovery. 

TTK Oncosea Strom? CEEC - Despite its assertions to the contraiy, 
th. W InTSIu^^rtlll d oe. no? rtsh a .trong CEO, appnr.ntly 
ferring a w^ organization in which final authority on economic coop¬ 
eration remains in the hands of the tS^Brlti^h 

smaller nations, like Switzerland and Sweden, tend to 
approach, as infringing least upon their own s^erelgnty. The UK attl 
tSe, apparent in its cautious approach to such projects as custom 
unions and multilateral clearing arrangements, is based 
the fact that Britain, more than any other participating CEEC county, 
has extensive non-European economic and political t^e. 

Britain considers its recovery to be much more 

aid than on closer economic Integration with western 

that such Integration might involve weakening its Co^onwealth bonds. 

The UK, therefore, would prefer to preserve its freedom of action rath r 
than commit itself to a strong CEEC. 

Dancers of Weak nrgwnizatlon - Unless the continuing CEEC organi¬ 
zation is made stronger than appears likely at Resent, it m^ to'^cov- 
to achieve the econ^c Integration of western Europe essential to recov 

tSt the OEEO most d««lop fuU .eonomlc cooperaUcn and 

+n the mere nroerammlng and reviewing of US aid. Without a strong 
Sm^awbU of UiSg^nySall approach to the European raoorery prob- 
.S*?«ol?ing^emdlng confllotlng national .lew. Buoh 
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GERMANY Both the Soviet walkout from the Allied Control Council 
(ACC) and recent Soviet interference with transporta - 
tion into Berlin indicate.that the USSR: 1) has abandoned hope of using 
the ACC to hinder the present western European reconstruction pro¬ 
gram, and 2 ) intends to accelerate preparations for the establishment 
of an eastern "German state" whenever the Kremlin decides that the 
western powers can be successfully blamed for partitioning Germany. 
In this preparatory phase, the USSR may place the Soviet zone under 
a "democratic" and "loyal" German administration, created from the 
Communist-dominated Peoples'" Congress and strengthened by trained 
Germans from the former Moscow "Free Germany Committee . Both 
the presence of the western powers in Berlin and. thd functioning of 
the ACC hamper the realization of the Soviet objectives and, unless 
allied determination remains obviously strong, further Soviet attempts 


to eliminate these hindrances can be expected. 


RUHR Soviet preparations for possible clandestine activity against 
US-UK occupation authorities in the Ruhr are indicated by 
current replacement of known Communist leaders with new party men 
from the Soviet zone and with thoroughly indoctrinated former prisoners 
of war. Probable reasons for the replacements are: 1) comparative 
failure of the present leadership of the Communist Party (KPD) in the 
Ruhr; 2) Soviet, dissatisfaction with the opposition of many old KPD 
leaders to pro-Soviet policy dictates from Moscow; 3) preparations 
to go underground in the event of US-UK action against the party; and 
4) the danger of using well-known and easily-identified party leaders 
in clandestine and illegal operations. 

ITALY Prospects that the Italian Communist Party will obtain a 

sufficiently large plurality in the April 18 elections to 
ensure Communist or left-wing Socialist representation in the next 
Italian Government have sharply diminished. Concurrently, the party s 
capabilities for successful large-scale insurrection without active 
military’assistance from Yugoslavia, have been considerably reduced. 
Unless the Communists receive substantial outside aid, the government 
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now appears sufficiently strong to prevent its overthrow by force 
and to put down large-scale rebellion. Whether the Kremlin, even 
under these circumstances, will direct an insurrection either before 
or after the elections cannot be predicted. If, as seems probable, 
the Communists fail to secure representation in the new govern¬ 
ment, they will then launch a new program of strikes and sabotage 
to wreck the recovery program and discredit the government. 

In the past few months the Italian armed services and security 
forces have been greatly strengthened, not only by new equipment 
but also by a considerably improved morale. At the same time the 
Communist para-military force's have been weakened and to some 
extent disrupted by government seizure of clandestine munitions 
dumps and caches and the interception of arms shipped in from 
abroad. No evidence available indicates that Yugoslav forces—the 
most logical source of outside assistance--are being prepared for 
action in Italy. Finally, and probably most important, the Italian 
masses appear less inclined than ever to support a Communist 
uprising and have become increasingly anti-Communist in their 

attitude. 

FINLAND Although Finland gained substantial concessions from 
the USSR during negotiations on the recently signed 
treaty of mutual assistance, the treaty will provide the USSR with 
an excuse for further moves against Finland whenever the Kremlin 
considers it necessary. Future Soviet action toward Finland will 
depend on the course of events within Finland and on international 
developments. An intensification of the “cold war" would prompt 
the Kremlin to hasten the campaign for Communist domination of 
Finland. Similarly, a pronounced rightist swing within Finland or 
increased Finnish cooperation with the west might also persuade 
the USSR to move more quickly. Finnish non-Communists, there¬ 
fore can be expected to vote for ratification of the treaty, to main¬ 
tain superficially friendly relations with the Communists and the 
USSR, and to move cautiously in their relations with the west. 

GREECE Recent Greek Army successes have probably been 

-; sufficiently dislocating to the guerrilla forces to 

necessitate postponement of the large-scale offensive reportedly 
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planned by Markos for the latter part of April. It is possible 
that the army, by retaining the initiative, can prevent the success¬ 
ful launching of any concerted guerrilla offensive in the near 
future. Nevertheless, the army victo ries are limited in extent, 
and a decisive defeat of the guerrillas is not yet in prospect. 

EGYPT The short-lived strike of the Egyptian police, although 
brought on by purely economic grievances, may indir¬ 
ectly lead to a settlement of Egypt's long-standing differences 
with the UK over the Sudan and British military rights in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government’s inability to cope with the strike has 
seriously impaired Prime Minister Nokrashi s prestige and may 
bring about his downfall. His most likely successor is Senate 
President Heykal, who has consistently maintained that successful 
termination of the Anglo-Egyptian deadlock is essential to Egypt s 
future. 

CHINA Despite Chiang Kai-shek’s announced unwillingness to 

be a candidate for the presidency of the Chinese National 
Government, he will undoubtedly be elected to this position by an 
overwhelming majority of the National Assembly on April 12. Party 
leaders are unanimous in stating that Chiang is China s indispensable 
man for the presidency. Thus, the effects of Chiang s action have 
been to assure him the presidency, to rally the fuU^iSupport of the 
Kuomintang to his leadership, and to enhance his authority. In view 
of the basic and growing weaknesses of the Kuomintang and the 
National Government, however, this strengthening of Chiang s poli¬ 
tical position may prove to be temporary. Chiang’s maneuver was 
undoubtedly prompted as a measure to offset these weaknesses. The 
Kuomintang had become disrupted by increasing factionalism and by 
mounting discontent with Chianghs leadership to such an extent that 
there was danger that the National Assembly would be the scene of 
public attacks on his policy by party members, thus leading to an 
open split, 

“For the moment, Chiang has secured from Kuomintang leaders 
a clear mandate to continue his rule, and consequently he will be 
under less pressure to alter his policies or reorganize the govern¬ 
ment. Unless the government demonstrates under his leadership 
more success than hitherto in coping with its enormous military 
and economic problems, dissatisfaction and criticism will inevitably 
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mount and will be more difficult to silence. 

SIAM Control of the Siamese Government by a group of military 
extremists now appears assured. Once foreign recog¬ 
nition of the Abhaiwong Government had been obtained, the extremist 
military group demanded the resignation of the government because 
of its inability to bring about the return of normal economic condi- 
ttons. The military group then declared to the Regency Council 
that only Marshal Phibun would be acceptable as the new premier. 

In view of the determination of the members of the Abhaiwong Gov¬ 
ernment to boycott a Phibun Government, it is expected that Phibun 
will experience . difficulty in forming a new cabinet of any significant 
strength and that its tenure of office will be solely dependent on army 
support. Every effort will be made during the assumption of office 
by the new government to observe all legal forms in order to avoid 
jeopardizing recently-obtained recognition, but the essential character 
of government control as based on military force will remain 
unchanged. 

KOREA A developing split among South Korean rightists over 

-^ the choice of candidates for the forthcoming UN- 

observed election and over the form a provisional government 
should take when the assembly convenes has made Syngman Rhee s 
chances of emerging as chief of the Sout h Korean Government almost 
certain. Rhee’s autocratic policies as head of this government would 
probably assist the USSR in its efforts to win away South Korean 
leaders. Future Soviet moves will probably include demands for 
the withdrawal of occupation troops both from North and South Korea^ 
and pressure for recognition by the UN of a Soviet-sponsored People s 

Republic. 


Sources; 
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PROSPECTIVE COMMUNIST STRATEGY 



The defeat suffered by the Communists in the Italian 
election has further reduced Communist capabilities for 
assuming power and has vastly improved the morale and con¬ 
fidence of the anti-Communists in both Italy and France. 

An increasing number of left-wing European Socialists and 
fellow-travellers may now abandon their Communist associa¬ 
tion. The Communists in western Europe thus are confronted 
with a considerable loss in political Influence in addition 
to their already reduced capabilities for revolutionary 
action. 


Possible Lines of Soviet Action - Italy and France 
may consequently enjoy a brief respite while the Communists 
regroup their forces and revise their strategy. The USSR, 
however, can be expected to maintain its pressure in 
Germany, Moreover, it will probably continue its aggres¬ 
sive tactics in the Near East. In Iran, continuing Soviet 
pressure may eventually lead to actual Intervention, pro¬ 
fessedly based on the 1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty. The deteri 
orating situation in Palestine may soon present the Kremlin 
with an irresistible opportunity for greatly expanded covert 
intervention. Although the satellites continue to exercise 
caution in their support of the guerrilla forces in Greece, 
they are capable of vastly increasing the scale of their 
covert aid. In Latin America, the USSR can be expected to 
seize upon any favorable opportunities for exploiting local 
unrest or violence. 

Communist Tactics In Western Europe - For the immediate 
future. Communist activities in western Europe are likely 
to be directed toward rebuilding the popular front rather 
than an early or determined bid for power. A Communist 
drive to recover the allegiance of the non-Comunist left 
is indicated by these recent developments: 1) French Com¬ 
munist Leader Thorez on April l8 called upon Commiinlsts, 
Socialists, and Catholics to unite in defense of French 
"liberty and independence"; 2) the Comlnform Journal, re¬ 
versing its original position, is now professing to repre¬ 
sent- all workers' parties, not merely the Communists; 3j 
the German Communists recently voiced approval of a Middle 
Class Auxiliary" of the Socialist Unity Party, which.might 
conceivably develop into the long-expected nationalist 
movement based on the Blsmarckian concept of Russo-German 
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cooperation; and 4) the Kremlin reportedly has Issued a 
directive to the French Central Communist Committee call¬ 
ing for a program of non-violence in western Europe and 
intensified activity in Germany and the Near East. 

Defeat of ERF a Main Goal - Defeat of the European 
recovery program remains a prime objective of Communist 
strategy. Strikes and industrial sabotage^ conducted 
ostensibly on the basis of local economic Issues rather 
than political considerations, can be expected. Although 
Communist propaganda will continue to Impugn US motives 
in promoting recovery, the Kremlin may hence forth moder¬ 
ate Its attacks upon present western European governments. 
However, Communist propagandists may Intensify their 
efforts to contrast "peaceful" Soviet Intentions with US 
"warmongering" and "imperialist designs." Such a drive 
woiild be designed to win the support of those western 
Europeans who are prepared to seek "peace, at .any price" 
and to encourage a relaxation of western, and particularly 
US, military preparedness. 

Situation In Greece - In Greece, the Kremlin is also 
faced with a possible reduction of Communist capabilities. 
Differences between Greek Communists and Soviet-satellite 
Communists have apparently arisen over problems concerning 
Soviet alms In Greece and the conduct of the civil war. 

Greek Communist leaders are reportedly disturbed by the 
failure of the satellites to provide the guerrillas with 
enough aid to halt the continuing successes of the Greek 
Army, and the Minister of Interior In the Markos government 
is said to be distrustful of the "selfish" policy of the 
USSR and fearful that Yugoslavia may be planning to seize 
Greek Macedonia. Moreover, certain Greek Communist leaders 
believe that the primary Soviet intention in the civil war 
la to wage a long campaign of economic attrition against the 
US and not to effect the rapid military defeat of Greece. 

In view of the successful operations of the Greek Army, It 
Is apparent that the Kremlin must decide soon whether to 
authorize a drastic Increase In aid to the guerrillas or 
allow their gradual defeat by the Greek Army. 

May Day Strikes In Latin America - Although Communist 
May Day demonstrations in Latin America may result in local 
disturbances, present indications are that the Latin American 
governments will be fully capable of controlling any out¬ 
breaks. In Mexico, the electrical workers have threatened 
to call a May Day strike. If they are joined by the petrol¬ 
eum workers, miners, and railway workers (all closely allied 
with the electrical workers by Inter-union agreements), the 
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resulting strike could cause a general paralysis of the 
country and threaten the stability of the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment. Sporadic violence may break out in Cuba, and pos¬ 
sibly in a few other countries, though there are no indi¬ 
cations at present of coordinated plans for strikes or 
public dlstrubances. 

USSR Several measures recently adopted by the 

USSR are designed apparently to increase 
the Soviet Union’s military and economic capabilities 
and to facilitate a transition from a civilian to a mili¬ 
tary economy. By a recently-published decree, military 
ranks are established for all administrative, engineering, 
and technical personnel now in industries under jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy and the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. This decree, which is al¬ 
most identical with the one Issued in.19^7 to govern the 
coal ministries, may indicate the formation pf quasi-mili¬ 
tary organizations. In addition, civilian defense groups 
are reportedly being established for each city block in 
Moscow, and air raid systems are being reorganized. 

GERMANY Increased military activity by the USSR in 

eastern Germany, particularly in Berlin, dur¬ 
ing the past 30 days can probably be regarded primarily as 
measures to consolidate the Soviet postwar position in 
western Europe and to continue the war-of-nerves against 
the western powers. Such military activity is estimated to 
have the following objectives; 1; a further sealing of 
the western border of the Soviet sphere; 2) normal replace¬ 
ments for Soviet armed forces in Germany; 3 ) participation 
in the program of maneuvers now being conducted in all ter¬ 
ritories occupied by the USSR; and 4) a contribution to the 
war-of-nerves designed to decrease or eliminate western re¬ 
presentation in Berlin and the Allied Control Council. Al¬ 
though increased military activity may be expected to con¬ 
tinue for some time, it is probably not a preparation for 
movement against western Eiirope , 

CHINA Political disintegration in Nationalist 

China, both in the provinces and the central 
regime at Nanking, appears to have reached a relatively 
advanced stage. In addition to well-established separatist 
tendencies in south China, a feeling of regional Independence 
is -apparently growing among Nationalist civil and military 
officials in north China, largely as a result of the inability 
or the ‘unwillingness of the National Government to extend 
realistic military support. Some direct overtures from 
local military commanders for US military aid, a tendency 
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among provincial governments to raise and support their own 
levies {in at least one case in contravention to National 
Government ordinances), and evidence of increasing liaison 
among North China leaders -- all Indicate that while north 
China officials still hope for assistance from Nanking, 
they have ceased to expect It. 


Sources; 

Weekly Review of State Department 
Weekly Summary of Central Intelligence Agency 
Current Economic Developments of State Department 
State Department Telegrams 
Intelligence Digest 
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Foreign Relations of the United States 
1945-1950 
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Washington, DC 


Psychological and Political Warfare 

292. National Security Council Directive on Office of Special Projects 

NSC 10/2 

Washington, June 18, 1948. 

//Source: National Archives and Records Administration, RG 273, Records of the National Security Council, NSC 10/2. Top Secret. Although undated, 
this directive was approved by the National Security Council at its June 17 meeting and the final text, incorporating changes made at the meeting, was 
circulated to members by the Executive Secretary under a June 18 note. (Ibid.) See the Supplement. NSC 10/2 and the June 18 note are also reproduced 
in CM Cold War Records: The CIA under Harry Truman, pp. 213-216. 

1. The National Security Council, taking cognizance of the vicious covert activities of the USSR, its satellite countries and Communist groups to discredit 
and defeat the aims and activities of the United States and other Western powers, has determined that, in the interests of world peace and US national 
security, the overt foreign activities of the US Government must be supplemented by covert operations. 

2. The Centtal Intelligence Agency is charged by the National Security Council with conducting espionage and counter-espionage operations abroad. It 
therefore seems desirable, for operational reasons, not to create a new agency for covert operations, but in time of peace to place the responsibility for 
them within the stmcture of the Central Intelligence Agency and correlate them with espionage and counter-espionage operations under the over-all 
control of the Director of Central Intelligence. 

3. Therefore, under the authority of Section 102(d)(5) of the National Security Act of 1947, the National Security Council hereby directs that in time of 
peace: 

a. A new Office of Special Projects shall be created within the Central Intelligence Agency to plan and conduct covert operations; and in coordination 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to plan and prepare for the conduct of such operations in wartime. 

b. A highly qualified person, nominated by the Secretary of State, acceptable to the Director of Central Intelligence and approved by the National 
Security Council, shall be appointed as Chief of the Office of Special Projects. 

c. The Chief of the Office of Special Projects shall report directly to the Direetor of Central Intelligence. For purposes of security and of flexibihty of 
operations, and to the maximum degree consistent with efficiency, the Office of Special Projects shall operate independently of other components of 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

d. The Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for: 

(1) Ensuring, through designated representatives of the Secretary of State/1/ and of the Secretary of Defense, that covert operations are planned and 
conducted in a manner consistent with US foreign and military policies and with overt activities. In disagreements arising between the Director of Central 
Intelligence and the representative of the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense over such plans, the matter shall be referred to the National 
Security Council for decision. 

/1/According to an August 13 memorandum from Davies to Kennan, Kennan was subsequently appointed as the representative of the Secretary of State. 
(National Archives and Records Administration, RG 59, Records of the Department of State, Policy Planning Staff Files 1947-53: Lot 64 D 563) See the 
Supplement. 

(2) Ensuring that plans for wartime covert operations are also drawn up with the assistance of a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and are 
accepted by the latter as being consistent with and complementary to approved plans for wartime military operations. 

(3) Informing, through appropriate channels, agencies of the US Government, both at home and abroad (including diplomatic and mihtary representatives 
in each area), of such operations as will affect them. 

e. Covert operations pertaining to economic warfare will be conducted by the Office of Special Projects under the guidance of the departments and 
agencies responsible for the planning of economic warfare. 

f. Supplemental funds for the conduct of the proposed operations for fiscal year 1949 shall be immediately requested. Thereafter operational funds for 
these purposes shall be included in normal Central Intelligence Agency Budget requests. 

4. In time of war, or when the President directs, all plans for covert operations shall be coordinated with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In active theaters of war 
where American forces are engaged, covert operations will be conducted under the direct command of the American Theater Commander and orders 
therefor will be transmitted through the Joint Chiefs of Staff unless otherwise directed by the President. 

5. As used in this directive, "covert operations" are understood to be all activities (except as noted herein) which are conducted or sponsored by this 
Government against hostile foreign states or groups or in support of friendly foreign states or groups but whieh are so planned and executed that any US 
Government responsibihty for them is not evident to unauthorized persons and that if uncovered the US Government can plausibly disclaim any 
responsibility for them. Specifically, such operations shall include any covert activities related to: propaganda, economic warfare; preventive direct action. 



including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition and evacuation measures; subversion against hostile states, including assistance to underground resistance 
movements, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, and support of indigenous anti-communist elements In threatened countries of the free world. Such 
operations shall not include armed conflict by recognized military forces, espionage, counter-espionage, and cover and deception for military operations. 

6. This Directive supersedes the directive contained in NSC 4-A, which is hereby cancelled. 
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- 3® e^PPO 


- 4® gruppo 
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DO “CLlIlIO* ! 

ppo • per •I'orgBaizzaaione gcaeraie", la Junalo 
DB dl euBPOrto <^aerale e dl attlTaslone 
n.ii. STTT.T.i iT.fTnjL e della STELLA KAJilPA . 
organlsaasloni laglobate ael ®(3»4ni0®; 

>po I per le ®or5mlzzazioal apeolall® la fuasi^o 
ae dl SDgroterlQ perzaaegte dell’orfiaaliaa 
zlone *CLU1(I0* e 41 a^tlTOzlope dellc braa- 
cbe ooeratlTo ael “RIAPIO® (Inloraaeioal - 
Sa'botsgglo - Proiw.gBnda - £v&slon« e Zuga- 
Cucrrlelln} c delle imith dl pronto tnplc - 
po (Kodo4eadro,Asalea,SlaestraJ) 
po fP^r 1b ®teonica e le 'traBalesionl'ilR fua 
zlone dd. eupporta per 1 eol.leymentl *GM - 
DIQ" B grande e plccola dlatanza e 41 attl- ^ 
vatlone del Centro Radio 

po f per ®l*attlTlti aerea®|la fuazlDae 41 bran " 
ca dl supporto adj'oo loprlutico-omratlva dol- 


1 'onerazlone "CUDIO 


, (Centro Iddestramcnto OuaBtutorl CKB^SSnuj) 

' 

er 1'addeatrjimento e I'attlvlti aperiiscg 
t jla fuazionc dl bane operatl vo"*a ddcntra" 
RETHtb dell'oserazione "(TT.mTft' 





tjat'taai dl un’orsanl**®*^™* attravorag la nual^a 
Sim gapUca 11 ootiairio asUo ‘fora# apaeiall", nunchi 
^qj_2.*apj>arato organiiLatlvO-aiUatclca p dl suj)parto nd 
gsa« ii«ogssarlo< 


M«1 opnplosao fI'orgBiili^asian* »1 S avtluppata e si 
STilnppa lungp Is segMentl airdttrloiJ 

1. oestlTudloag dgll'apparato dlrctllTu eeotral* <la So- 
Eloas SJLB &el euo lasieias) s pianUlcasloca jgnerale 
dell'opexailonPt 


2 . aostltuslons s Messs a punta dslla toss addgsliativa, 
d«l corps Istraltcrlidsllo aottrlnd(dgllo Bttrtsiatai'S 
didattlche {11 Centro ladostraitata ftiaatatorl 45353- 
in fuasions aache d«l spo oventualo futuro la- 
piegc ocas bass opexatlTa; 


1 . 


costitu^lons del Cantro Xraaatasloiil, in appofiglo al¬ 
ia base ppgratlva, cepac* di Eantwiere 1 collsfiosonti 
a grande dlsteux^a coa Ic rcti operantliHonobfe dl svol— 
gero attivltk radio di propaganda o dl dlaturto (O 


4. plaaa^lcanlcQg tiU.1 d*rll 

nitnaslone, osclat 

- piano dl alcureiia dall'opprailonO} 

- piano dl xcclutaaauto del peraonalei 


~ piano de^l addoatrancatl; 

- piano organlnzatlvo (via via adattato alle eflettl- 
ve poaslbili't& dl realiazazione); 

~ piano dolla docuncntasloao ool terrono, I'anblsiitOr 
gXl obiottlvl! 

5 , otfottimslone dl corsi addoatratlvl dl eltnontl della 
Sozlcne SAD press© la acuola del Serylilo jbjcrlcntio o 
icrlodl dl ottivltb cocblnata prjoso la buao addeetm 
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tiTO-oparatlvaj 


6 , attlvi^zlone doUc hroncbe op«rativo medl&ntc la coetl- 
tuzlOO dl quanuita nuclei (ogjiuao au 2>3 ucrainl “ope- 
ratlTl" « 2 marconiatl) e preclaasen'cei 


•- 6 nuelol iafonaatiTl ( *1“ ) 

- 10 nuolal <li eebotttgalo ( “S" ) 

_ 6 nuclei <li propaganda ( "P" ) 

- 6 nuclei dl evaeiona e ruge ( *£* ) 

- 12 DUlolel <11 guerrlglia C *0* ) 


BVBcti tuttl il carsttere di "miacloni operatiTc e <li 
Collegoaeato" preooatitulte fin dal tenpo dl paoc,au3l- 
clii riservnresae 11 lancio o l ‘irtfiltrasloaa lu -tanuo 
dl <Bsergenza 0 dl occuparione i 

7, costltdslon* dl unlti dl guerrlglio <11 pront<] Inpiego, 
la reglonl dl partlcolare iatercaae, e preclsoaentei " 

. la "STELL* AIKHA" nel Ji-idlt, riallacclaatOBl alia 
preealatente organlZEatlcne "OSOPPO", dalla oonsi- 
BtBRza attuale dl clr<ui 600 uoainl c tondon'to a 1.000 
unlti dl proilt*) Icplego, plii altrc 1.000 mobilltabl- 

. la •'StEUA MARTHA" , rlftllaccian 

tesl alle preesistcnU orsanlaraxloni "GIGLIO" « 


"GIGTiIO II", della lorsa progremcata <il 200 Unitij 

. la "SOTXlZfflIffiO' nDESSnmMmmB I della far- 
la profiraacata dl 100 + 200 unitA) 


ereoiQata dl 100 ♦ 300 unitAj 
la “CIKEStRA" e m i f i iii i . 


della foriti j>ro— 


S^^^foraa prograamiata ^ loo ♦ 200 unltA. ./. 


della 



6, api>rontMiBDto,dlslDe»LlRiie pfrlftrloa in »aga. 22 Utii 

del Sarrlzio « prcdlspoalzlod naacondlnento <J«1 
ipAterliili aaccsserl el vari •leaeatl operfttlTli 6 
preclsaaentei 

. per 1 auclel -I- - 'S" - - "I" - *0". aaterla 

11 apeclall coafcrloaatl la coctenilorl Idoael al 
nasBoadlaeatRf ed apparatl radio rice-traajsi't'tfiotl 
per 1 oellegiatiiti a graala diatiaoa; 

« per le uailii di proato licpiefiRt naterlall dl eooi** 
pag^aainlOi atcaaeato e aunlilooacento dl tipo txa 
dldldo&lei se&njre aelealoEa*! per il partloolare 
iKplega, aonclii epparati radio per 1 oollejsanenti 
a arovB 0 a graade dlataasai 

9 . Oddestraacato e qaalUlcRsloae *lle fun*lonl diret^l- 
■vo ed eeecutlTe dl eleaentl del miclel e delle uaiti 
(11 pronto Inplego; 

10. rlcofinilioai torrestri ed acree delle aone dl parti- 
coiara interotso; 

11, racoolta della dootaaentazloae oartograllceiConogrofi- 
pa e fotografica del terreno, dell “aaitlerta, degll 
obiettlvl, noochb della docctceatazlonc sullc operail^ 
ni speolall avolto durante la eeconda guerra icoadlale; 


12, aperlmsntali svolte prlnclpalmeate presso 11 

Centro Addeatraceato Ouastatorl ncl tre cs 

blentl dl posslblle inplego: 



(attlvltd aerea e poracoduttoiuo) 
(attlTltb acquea e eubecqusa) 
(nttlvlti la Icirenl dlfficili). 


a 


y. Alio state attuclo l oporoslonc •UMUIO', pooto 

sslda prenosBe orGa»tl5*atlvp centrall, al *ta Bvllup- 
pando nel canpo poriferieo par la reollttatlone del oo 
pratndlcatl nuclei •'InfomazlorU" - "S»botas«ie" -"Pro 

paeanda" - ’Evaslone e Pngs* - "Ouerrislia" « unita di 

pmute Ispiegot 

11 piano drsanlotatlvo i rlvolto aoprotutto ad at- 
tuu'o prcillst)0dic'onl per I'Alta Italin (1 a II ler.a) 
sebbesc, ir, ordine di success!va isiportanKs, preveda di 
eatenesrsi snche alle pcgicr.l ccntmil a caridionall 
(III 0 IV 2en4). 

La ripartisione del territorio itailwio In aor.e con 
ho una flnaliti nrograjaaties vincolatlva-! trettari ci 
ud eusllio organisiatlvo, 

H piano oraonisaatlYo dell'operatInna "CLACIO” 
preVede in einteoi i seguenti contlnsofltl dl uonini: 
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Iji 7 ia'tioa, teticndo ancr.B eonto doilo cci^eri^® “JiX-- 
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rwliTATA piVuL'liAzioNeT 

yX, )t»i cDoplViseo 1 *orsnj\lZ7azi(in« affidata alia St&lona 
SiD ossomBa. ad una ct»\siatar;:a a Tixlorei iq lABObiH^ 
inatallazlontf xatariali nd equip«^giB 9 on'(l, dl circa 
lira 1.500«00<)«0CH7 cc&ib iadlcoto dall'allofiato n’S* 

U bilaficio di pravisioae dall'oparaaiaab al adigd" 
2 -a la coapleaBo la 22? aIHouI ojuaxl dl cul olrce X25 
uHioni a bllanalo rlacirato « 100 nUlonl a tllaaoio 
ordiziaxlOr •aclue la spaao par 11 persooali* imitara< 

COtfCtt/SICMS 


L'opsrc:loca 'OUmO' rlepoada ad -uzia aalgasza cha al 
iDpone ogfpLglorao ooaa fattore di prlrarla iaporiaoaa aal- 
1ft predlapoalzlool per la dlleaa d«l ?aeee« 

Talft BslgeDzai baaahl son Isaarata sel paaaato, aoltaatp 
Is quastl ultlol ajml i atata oiatOKatlcaBacta elfroatata 
e awiata a ftoluzicue. 

lUo atato attuala, 1‘organlzzasloa* i £ltuita ad ua buan 
llTallo ala Jiol ooDpo dftlla planiflcazlonft ala la quallo 
della raallleaslonat paaal da toapo predlapoatl eono era in 
corao par I'lDcraBeato deU'orsaolsaaslone perlfericB< 


Un eleuonto carattarlatleo doll‘orsanlzaazloaa ooatl- 
■tulto dalla baae opemtlvo-addoiratlYa deli'opBrQzloni-j® 

Soaa, la ^uaa 

to baae addoatratlvs) rapproBoata una aorltik nalla otorla 


dal SBrvlzlo laXoiaasloal Itallaoo palc^ eiai pay J_1 paaea 
to 11 Servlelo avavn pooooduto una ana aadola opoolullz~atQt 
5 ii jpp ftelilcntc t gla rcr on^-iio loLi-dU orl. ala per dottpi 
pVlETATA PIVU^A^QNE [ ./, 



na, ia«di«iite 1« qual» proTTtdora ap«rij»tii-ta'< 

la e alia qualitlcazlan« di agen-tl dostlnatl od aperaslo- 
ci cl4in.d«Btin«.- lit quanto 1k3«e operatlva, H Cantix> Ad¬ 
das tram onto CuBstatorl Tlsns jrrototte da us saatena oj. ei 
curazea pai^loolamaota vlgila ed 4 pTo-rfiato dl IsstaXln 
alonl Dd attreazatura dsattuntd ad Intarrendrs In coao di 
esargeaaa.-' II coisplatancnto esaeazl&la dalla bass < ii 
csntro trf.yg.iselonl operativo mm). 

i cnstnizlano ewanuta^^uest'ultimo aark un iaptanto 
dl primarla Import ansa, •> 

Quastl struaaaU dall'oparaalona "eMBtO* otaano a te- 
svlzoslara I'olto llvaXlo tocalco 8Ul quslo ossa aglBoe.-' 

fiittavia (dl preninonta rllltyo riaaae il fattora una- 
nOi ola por la dotl oha dovono oait\ttar£zzaro olcman- 
ti dirottlvl dftll'opamKiosa, cia per il alguidloato Idea 
le che c cotitanuio nail' adaaiona «1 prograama S/t da par¬ 
ts degli elaaontl oparatlTl.*- 

trell'indicara la n^obt oba h nnn n condotto alia roa- 
.Izzazlono dell'operasionSiOi 0 fatto cannoinolle paglno 
prsoedenti. al rtlav»n^> inolo eha aaaa notrebbe gioaare . 
aella aaajl del Capa dl dalle Kfent mil ptewp aoi ia 

ir-'-i-etAva ({vusra-Ltt to. gudrm o (U eaorKeiiza<> 

In affottl, roponiions "CLdfllO" oonllea* tn es ataooa, 
di fronts alia odiema ai'tuazlona Intarnazlooala e ptx la 
•ventuall'tk dl awaniscotl ebs doyuaaaro compromsttera I’in 
togrltk del noati'o >ae3c, 11 gDnja della lotta Beopra vita 
1« per la llbertk a l^infllpendensa,- 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Section I. GENERAL 

1. Purpose and Scope 

a. This inuuiiul [)rovi(l('s guidance to (he coinniaiulei's and stall’s ol’ 
combined arms forces \s'lii(;h liave a primary mission of elimiiiatinji; 
irre<^ilar forces. 

h. The text discusses the nature of irregular forces comprised of 
organized guerrilla units and underground elements, and their sup¬ 
porters; and the organization, training, tactics, techniques, and 
[)rocedures to be employed by a combined arms force, normally in 
conjunction with civil agencies, to destroy large, well-organized irreg¬ 
ular forces in active or cold war situations. 

c. These operations may be required in situations wherein an irreg¬ 
ular force either constitutes the only enemy, or thi’eatens rear areas 
of regidar military forces which are conducting conventional 
operations. 

d. The material contained herein is applicable to botli nuclear and 
nonnuclcjir warfare. 

2. Terms 

a. The term irreg^d'Or^ used in combinations such as irregular forces, 
irregular activities, and (•ount-ei-irregular operations, is used in the 
broad sense to refer to all types of nonconventional forces and oi)era- 
t ions. It includes guerrilla, {)artisan, insurgent, subversive, resistance, 
terrorist, revolutionary, and similar peisonncl, organizations and 
methods. 

h. Irregular activities include acts of a military, political, psycho¬ 
logical, and economic nature, conducted predominantly by inhabitants 
of a nation for the purpose of eliminating or weakening the authority 
of the local government or an occupying power, and using primarily 
irregular and informal groupings and measures. 

3. Basic Precepts 

a. An irregular force is the outward manifestation of a resistance 
movement against the local government by some portion of the popula¬ 
tion of an area. Therefore, the growth and continuation of an ir¬ 
regular force is dependent on support furnished by the population 
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even though the irregular force also receives support from an external 
power. 

h. When an irregular force is in its formative stage it may be 
eliminated by the employment of civil law enforcement measures and 
removal of the factors which cause the resistance movement. Once 
formed, an irregular force is usually too strong to be eliminated by 
such measures. A stronger force, such as a military unit, can destroy 
the irregular force, but the resistance movement will, when convinced 
that it is militarily feasible to do so, reconstitute the irregular force 
unless the original causative factors are also removed or alleviated. 

e. The ultimate objective of operations against an irregular force 
is to eliminate the irregular force and prevent its resurgence. To 
attain this objective the following tasks must be accomplished; 

(1) The establigiiment of an effective intelligence system to 
furnish detailed, accurate, and current knowledge of the 
irregular force. 

(2) The physical separation of guerrilla elements from each 
other, their support base in the local population, under¬ 
ground elements, and any sponsoring power. 

(3) The destruction of irregular force elements by the defection, 
surrender, capture, or death of individual members. 

(4) The provision of political, economic, and social necessities 
and the ideological reeducation of dissident elements of the 
population to prevent resurgence of the irregular force. 

d. Principles of operation: 

(1) Direction of the military and civil effort at each level is 
vested in a single authority, either military or civil. 

(2) Military actions are conducted in consonance with specified 
civil rights, liberties, and objectives. 

(3) Operations are planned to be predominantly offensive 
operations. 

(4) Police, combat, and civic action operations are conducted 
simultaneously. 

(6) Task forces employed against guerrilla elements are 
organized to have a higher degree of aggressiveness and 
mobility than the guerrilla elements. 

Section II. OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

4. Ideologicol Basis for Resistance 

a. The fundamental cause of large-scale resistance movements stems 
from the dissatisfaction of some portion of the population, whether 
real, imagined, or incited, with the prevailing political, social, or eco¬ 
nomic conditions. This dissatisfaction is usually centered around a 
desire for one or more of the following; 
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(1) National independence. 

(2) Relief from actual or alleged oppression. 

(3) Elimination of foreign occupation or exploitation. 

(4) Economic and social improvement. 

(5) E1 i mi nation of corruption. 

(6) Religious expression. 

h. “In-country” factors may cause a resistance movement to form 
locally or a resistance movement may be inspired by “out-of-country” 
elements who create and sponsor such a movement as a means of pro¬ 
moting their own cause. Often, another country will lend support to 
a local resistance movement and attempt to control it to further its 
own aims. 

c. Resistance movements begin to form when dissatisfaction occurs 
among strongly motivated individuals who cannot further their cause 
by peivceful and legal means. Under appropriate conditions, the atti¬ 
tudes and beliefs of these individuals, who are willing to risk their 
lives for their beliefs, spread to family groups and neighbors. The 
population of entire areas may soon evidence widespread discontent. 
Wlien legal recourse is denied, discontent grows into disaffection and 
members of the population participate in irregular activities. 

d. Small dissident groups living and working within the estab¬ 
lished order gradually organize into underground elements that con¬ 
duct covert irregular activities. As members of underground organi¬ 
zations are identified and as the spirit of resistance grows, overt 
guerrilla bands form in secure areas and become the military arm 
of the irregular force. Characteristically, the scope of irregular 
activities progress in this order; Passive objection, individual ex¬ 
pression of opposition, minor sabotage, major sabotage, individual 
violent action, and organized group violent action. 

e. Once individuals have participated in irregular activities, should 
there be any change of heart, they are usually forced to continue, 
either by pressure from their comrades or by being designated crim¬ 
inals by local authority. 

5. Irregular Force Organization 

a. The organization of irregular forces varies according to purpose, 
terrain, character and density of population, availability of food, 
medical supplies, arms and equipment, quality of leadership, amount 
and nature of external support and direction, and the countermeasures 
used against them. Units or elements may vary in size from a few 
saboteurs to organized paramilitary units of division size or larger 
with extensive support organizations. 

h. A large irregular force normally consists of two organized ele¬ 
ments : a guerrilla element which operates overtly, and an underground 
element which operates covertly. Members of large guerrilla units 
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are usually severed from their normal civilian pursuits while mem¬ 
bers of small guerrilla bands may alternately be either guerrillas 
or apparently peaceful citizens. Members of the underground usually 
maintain their civilian pursuits. Both elements are usually supported 
by individuals and small groups who may or may not be formal 
members of either element but who furnish aid in intelligence, evasion 
and escape, and supplies. Such supporters are often considered to 
be a part of the underground. A given individual may be a member 
of two or more organizations and may participate in many forms 
of irregular activity. 

0 . The underground elements of an irregular force must conduct 
the majority of their activities in a covert manner because of the coun¬ 
termeasures used against them. They are usually found in all resist¬ 
ance areas. Successful organizations are compartmented by cells for 
security reasons. The cellular organization prevents one member, 
upon capture, from compromising the entire organization (fig. 1). 

d. Organized guerrilla units are usually found in areas where the 
terrain minimizes the mobility, surveillance, and firepower advantage 
of the opposing force. They vary from small groups who are lightly 
armed, to large paramilitary units of division size or larger with ex¬ 
tensive support organizations (fig. 2). Laige organizations normally 
include elements for combat, assassination and terrorism, intelligence 
and counterintelligence, civilian control, and supply. Guerrilla units 
are composed of various categories of personnel. Members may in¬ 
clude— 

(1) Civilian volunteers and those impressed by coercion. 

(2) Military leaders and specialists. 

(8) Deserters. 

(4) In time of active war, military individuals or small groups 
such as those who have been cut oflF, deliberate stay-blinds, 
escaped prisoners of war, and downed airmen. 

6. Irregular Force Activities and Tactics 

a. An irregular force presents an elusive target, since it will usually 
disperse before superior opposition, and then reform to strike again. 
However, as the guerrilla elements of an irregular force grow and 
approach parity with regular units in organization, equipment, train¬ 
ing, and leadership, their capabilities and tactics likewise change and 
become similar to those of a regular unit. 

(1) Overt irregular activities include—acts of destruction against 
public and private property, transportation and communica¬ 
tions systems; raids and ambushes against military and police 
headquarters, garrisons, convoys, patrols, and depots; ter¬ 
rorism by assassination, bombing, armed robbery, torture, 
mutilation, and kidnaping; provocation of incidents, re- 
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prisals, and holding of hostages; and denial activities, sucli 
as arson, flooding, demolition, use of chemical or biological 
agents, or other acts ilesigiied to prevent use of an installa¬ 
tion, area, product, or facility. 

(2) (\)vert irregular activities include—espionage, sabotage, dis¬ 
semination of propaganda and rumors, delaying or misdirect¬ 
ing orders, issuing false or misleading orders or reports, as¬ 
sassination, e.\tortion, blacknuiil, theft, counterfeiting, and 
iilentitying individuals for terroristic attack. 
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Figure 2. Type guerrilla organization. 





A. Irrofjular force laciics vary: however, the followiiiLr tactics are 
oonunon to all irroyular forces: 

(1) (htcrnlhi 1'hc laclics used hy the auerrilla are de¬ 

signed to weaken his enemy and tf) a:ain support of the popu¬ 
lation. Gneri’illa tact icH follow well-known precepts: ff the 
enemy attacks, ‘‘disa|)pearif he defends, “harass;'’ and if 
ho withdraws or at any time he is vulnerable, “attack." 

(a.) Guerrilla tactics are i)rimarily small unit, infantry-typo 
tactic«; which make full use of accurate intellij^ence, de¬ 
tailed [)lanniu<r nnd rehearsal. simj)le techniques of ma¬ 
neuver, speed, surprise, infiltration, sj)ecializat ion in ni^ht 
ojit'rat ions, and the underminin<r of enemy morale. tSpeed 
is a relative thin«: and is ii.sually accomplished hy such ac¬ 
tions a.s marching rapidly *2 or d nights to reach t he aitni 
of attack. Sur{)riso is j^ained hy the comhined elements 
of speed, secrecy, selection of unsuspected objectives, and 
deliberate deception. Inliltration is a basic tactic of suc¬ 
cessful ^^uerrilla units and they quickly develop jijreat skill 
in inliltratinj? areas occupied by military units. liy 
specializiuf? in ni^ht operations, a <;uerrilla force effectively 
reduces its vulnerability to air and artillery attack. Enemy 
morale is undermined by constant harassment, exhibi¬ 
tion of a violent combative spirit, fanaticism, self-sacrifice, 
and extensive use of propa/ 2 fnnda, threats, blackmail, and 
bribery. 

(A) .\rtillery and armor arc seldom available to iiuerrilla units. 
This frees the guerrilla force from extensive combat trains, 
permits excellent ground mobility in rugged terrain, and 
facilitates infiltration techniques. When artillery is avail¬ 
able, individual i)ieces are usually emplaced at night, dug- 
in, and expertly camouflaged. 

(o) When surrounded or (Uit off, guerrillas immediately at¬ 
tempt to break out by force at a single point or disband and 
exfiltrate individually. If both fail, individual guerrillas 
attempt to hide or mingle with the peaceful civilian 
population. 

(</) Guerrilla base areas are carefully guarded by a warning 
net consisting of guerrillas and/or civilian supporters. 
Warning stations, which are relocated frequently, cover 
all avenues of approach into the guerrilla area. 

(2) Underground eleinent tdctics. The tactics employed by un¬ 
derground elements are designed to gain the same results as 
guerrilla tactics. 

{a) Underground organizations attempt, through nonviolent 
persuasion, to indoctrinate and gain the participation of 
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groups of the population who are easily deceived by 
promises and, througli coercion by terror tactics, to force 
others to participate. 

(I/) Espionage and sabotage are common to all underground 
groups. 

(c) Terroristic attack such as assassination and bombings are 
used to establish tension and reduce police or military 
control. 

(d) Propaganda is disseminated by implanting rumors, dis¬ 
tributing leaflets and placards, and when possible, by 
operating clandestine radio stations for broadcasting 
purposes. 

(e) Agitation tactics include fostering of black markets, and 
promoting demonstrations, riots, strikes, and work slow¬ 
down. 

(3) Overt and covert aetimties. Both overt and covert activities 
are employed in active war or occupation situations to inten¬ 
tionally draw off enemy combat troops from commitment 
to their primary mission. 

7. Political Factors 

a. Operations against iri’ogular forces are sensitive politically, par¬ 
ticularly during cold war operations. The scope and nature of mis¬ 
sions assigned and commanders’ decisions will emphasize political 
aspects to a greater extent than in normal militai’y operations, 

5. The presence of a foreign military force operating against ir¬ 
regular forces will invariably be exploited by hostile political propa¬ 
ganda. 

8. Geographical Factors 

a. The vastness of an area over which such operations may bo con¬ 
ducted can result in large areas which cannot be closely controlled. 
When such areas are spai'sely populated or when they contain un¬ 
friendly elements of the population, they become likely areas for the 
development of a hostile resistance movement. 

5. Areas of rugged or inaccessible terrain, such as mountains, for¬ 
ests, jungles, and swamps, are extremely difficult to control, and tbe 
guerrilla elements of an irregular force are most likely to flourish in 
such areas. 

9. Relationship of Forces 

a. Under the Geneva Conventions, as discussed in FM 27-10, “The 
Law of Land Warfare,” a guerrilla may, in time of war, have legal 
status; when he is captured, he is entitled to the same treatment as a 
regular prisoner of war if he— 








(1) Is commanded by a person responsible for liis subordinates. 

(2) Wears a lixed and distinctive sign recognizable at a distance. 

(;>) (Carries arms openly. 

(4) (/ondncts operations in accoixlance with t he laws and customs 
of war. 

b. The underground elements of an irregular force normally do 
not hold legal status. 

r. Groups of civilians that take up arms to resist an invader have 
the status of helligei'ents, but inhabitants of occupied territory who 
rise against the cKxmpier are not entitled to belligerent stat us. How¬ 
ever, the occupier has the responsibility of making his occupation 
act jial and elliM-tive by preventing organized resistance, and prom[)tly 
.sup[)ressing irregular activities. The law of land warfare further 
authorizes the occupier to demand and force compliance with count er¬ 
measures (FM 27-10). 

d. Historically, legal status has been of little concern to members 
of an irregular force and has had little effect on their decision to 
participat e in irregular activities. 
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CHAPTER 2 

CONCEPT AND CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 


Section I. COMMAND AND CONTROL 

10. Active War 

а. The measures wliich U.S. military commanders may take against 
irregular forces during hostilities and in occupied enemy territory are 
limited to those which are authorized by the laws of land warfare 
(FM 27-10). 

б. Army operations against irregular forces in a general or Ij^ited 
war will be conducted within the command structure established; for 
the particular theater. The senior headquarters conducting the opera¬ 
tion may be joint, combined, or uniservice. If an established <»m- 
munication zone exists, control of operations against an irregular force 
in this area will normally be a responsibility of the Theater A^y 
Logistical Command or the appropriate section headquarters. 

0 , Continuity of commanders and staff officers and retention of the 
same units within an area are desirable to permit conunanders, staffs, 
and troops to become thoroughly acquainted with the terrain, the 
local population, the irregular force organization, and its techniques 
of operations. 

11. Cold War Situations 

a. In liberated areas in which a friendly foreign government has 
been reestablished and in sovereign foreign countries in time of peace, 
the authority which U.S. military commanders may exercise against 
irregular forces is limited to that permitted by the provisions of 
agreements which are concluded with responsible authorities of the 
sovereign government concerned. 

h. The chief of the U.S. diplomatic mission in each country, as the 
representative of the President, is normally the channel of authority 
on foreign policy and the senior coordinator for the activities of all 
representatives of U.S. agencies and services in such a country. In 
some instances, diplomatic representation may not be present, or the 
relationship between the diplomatic representative and the military 
commander may be further delineated by executive order (fig. 3). 
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United States 



l''if)utT .{. I'osHtbU' relatimuhips in a cold irar sitnntion. 


c. Uiiisorvico headquaiters, or joint or combined commands may 
control operations against irregular forces in a cold war situation. 
Participation by the host country is normal and usually makes a com¬ 
bined command mandatory. 

d. Responsibility for civil control and administration is specified 
in agreements reached with the host country and usually is vested in 
the legally constituted government to the maximum extent possible. 
If the military force commander h:is been given civil res[)onsibiIities, 
agreements usually will state that full responsibility for liberated or 
secured areas be transferred to local authorities as soon as the military 
situation permits. 
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Section il. PLANNING 


12. General 

а. Operations against irregular forces are designed to establisli 
control within the resistance area, eliminate the irregular force, and 
assist in the reconstruction, rehabilitation, and reeducation required 
to provide a suitable atmosphere for peaceful living. Tliese goals are 
sought concurrently, but in specific instances priorities may be estab¬ 
lished. The specific actions required to attain each goal are often the 
same, and even when different, are usually planned and conducted 
concurrently. 

б. Operations against irregular forces are planned according to 
these basic considerations. 

(1) The majority of operations consist of small unit actions. 

(2) Operations are primarily offensive in nature; once initiated, 
they are continued without halt to prevent irregular force 
reorganization and resupply. Lulls in irregular activities or 
failure to establish contact with hostile elements may reflect 
inadequate measures in the conduct of operations rather than 
complete success. 

(3) Operations are designed to minimize the irregular force’s 
strengths and to exploit their weaknesses. 

(u) The greatest strength of an irregular force lies in its inner 
political structure and identification with a popular cause, 
its ability to conceal itself within the civil population, the 
strong motivation of its members, and their knowledge of 
the resistance area. 

(&) Tlie greatest weakness of an irregular force lies in its de¬ 
pendence upon support by the civil population; its lack 
of a reliable supply system for food, arms, and ammunition; 
and its lack of transportation, trained leadership, and com¬ 
munications. 

(4) The close relationship between the civil population and the 
irregular force may demand enforcement of stringent con¬ 
trol measures. In some cases it may be necessary to relocate 
entire villages, or to move individuals from outlying areas 
into population centers. It may be necessary to relocate 
those who cannot be protected from guerrilla attack, and 
those who are hostile and can evade control. 

c. Terrain and the dispositions and tactics of guerrilla forces usually 
limit the effectiveness of artillery. However, the demoralizing effect 
of artillery fire on guerrillas often justifies its use even though there 
is little possibility of inflicting material damage. Ingenuity and a 
departure from conventional concepts often make artillery support 
possible under the most adverse circumstances. 
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d. The roii^h terrain normally occupied by <?uerrilla forces often 
limits the use of armored vcdiicies. irowever, armored vehicles pro¬ 
vide protected communications, (^tfective mol)ile roadblocks, :uid (on- 
voy escort. 1 Manning should therefore include the employment of 
armor whenever its use is feasible. When used aj^ainst ijiierrilhis, 
armored vehicles must be closely supported by infantry, as guerrillas 
are skilled at im{)rovisinc: antitank means atid may be ('quipped with 
recoil less weapons and li^ht rockets. 

e. The helicopter htis wide application when used against irrej^ular 
forces, sul)j('c,t to the usual limitations of weather and visibility. Its 
capability for delivorinff troops, supplies, and suppressive lires, and 
its ability to tiy at low spe('d, to land in a small clearing, and to hover 
make it. highly useful. 

/. Morale of forces enj?a<>^ed in operations against irregular forces 
presents some planning considerations not encountered in other types 
of combat. Operations against a force that seldom offers a target, 
disintegrates before opposition, and then re-forms and strikes again 
where it is least e.xpected may induce strong feelings of futility 
among sol diere and dilute their sense of purpose. 

(j. Activities between adjacent commands must be coordinated to 
insure unity of elfort. If a command in one area carries out vigorous 
operations while a neighboring command is passive, guerrilla elements 
will move into the quiet area until danger has passed. Underground 
elements will either remain quiet or transfer their efforts temporarily. 

h. Definite responsibilitic's for the entire area of ojeerations are 
specified, using clearly defined boundaries to subdivide the area. 
Boundaries should not prevent hot pursuit of irregular force elements 
into an adjacent area, (k)ordination should, however, be accom¬ 
plished between affected commands at the earliest practicable oppor¬ 
tunity. Boundaries shoidd bo well defined and should not bisect 
swampvS, dense forests, mountain ridges, or other key terrain features 
used by guerrilla elements for camps, headquarteis, or bases. Sim¬ 
ilarly, well-defined boundaries should be used to divide urban areas 
to insure complete coverage. 

i. Terrain and the dispositions and tactics of guerrilla forces fur¬ 
nish e.xcellent opportunity for the employment of chemical and 
biological agents and riot control agents. Operations against irregu¬ 
lar forces should evaluate the feasibility of chemical and biological 
operations to assist in mission accomplishment. 

13. Planning Factors 

a. Planning for operations against irregular forces requires a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the area concerned and its population. Olose atten¬ 
tion is given to both the civil (political, economic, social) and the mili¬ 
tary situations. 
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h. The following specific factors are considered in the commander’s 
estimate: 

(1) The motivation and loyalties of various segments of the 
population, identification of hostile and friendly elements, 
vulnerability of friendly or potentially friendly elements to 
coercion by terror tactics, and susceptibility to enemy and 
friendly propaganda. Particular attention is given to the 
following: 

{a) Fanners and other rural dwellers. 

( h ) Oiminal and tough elements. 

(fi) Adherents to the political philosophy of the irregular force 
or to similar philosophies. 

(d) Former members of armed forces. 

(e) Existence of strong personalities capable of organizing an 
irregular force and their activities. 

(2) The existing policies and directives regarding legal status and 
treatment of civil population and irregular force members. 

(3) The terrain and weather to include— 

(a) The suitability of terrain and road and trail net for both 
irregular force and friendly force operations. 

(J) The location of all possible hideout areas for guerrillas. 

(c) The location of possible drop zones and fields suitable for 
the operation of aircraft used in support of guerrilla units. 

(4) The resources available to the irregular force, including— 

( a) The capability of the area to furnish food. 

(d) The capability of friendly forces to control the harvest, 
storage, and distribution of food. 

(c) The availability of water and fuels. 

(el) Tlie availability of arms, ammunition, demolition mate¬ 
rials, and other supplies. 

(6) 1 rregular force relations with any external sponsoring power, 
including— 

(a) Direction and coordination of irregular activities. 

( b) Communication with the irregular force. 

(c) Capability to deliver organizers and supplies by air, sea, 
and land. 

(6) The extent of irregular force activities and the force organ¬ 
ization to include— 

(a) Their origin and development. 

(b) Their strength and morale. 

(<j) The personality of the leaders. 

(d) Relations with the civil population. 

(e) Effectiveness of organization and unity of command. 

(/) Status of equipment and supplies. 

(gi) Status of training. 
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(4) Harsh living conditions of guerrilla elements. 

(5) Scarcity of arms and supplies. 

(6) Sellish motivation of opportunists and apparent supporters 
of the resistance movement. 

e. Troop units of the TOE 33-series should be included in the 
friendly force structure on a selective basis. (See FM 33-5, Psycho¬ 
logical Warfare Operations.) 

15. Civic Action 

а. Civic action is any action performed by the military force 

utilizing military manpower and material resources in cooperation 
with civil authorities, agencies, or groups, which is designed to secure 
the economic or social betterment of the civilian community. Civic 
action can be a major contributing factor to the development of favor¬ 
able public opinion and in accomplishing the defeat of the irregular 
force. Military commanders are encouraged to participate in 1o(mi1 
civic action projects wherever such participation does not seriously 
detract from accomplishment of their primary mission. (See EM 
41-5, Joint Manual of Civil Affairs/Military Government, and FM 
41-10, Civil Affairs/Military Government Operations.) .> 

б. Civic action can include assistance to the local population as 

construction or rehabilitation of transportation and communioation 
means, schools, hospitals, and churches; assisting in agricultural im¬ 
provement programs, crop planting, harvesting, or processing; and 
furnishing emergency food, clothing, and medical aid as in periods of 
natural disaster. . i 

c. Civic action programs are often designed to employ the maximum 
number of civilians until suitable economy is established.? The 
energies of civilians should be directed into constructive channels and 
toward ends which support the purpose of the campaign. Unemployed 
and discontented masses of people, lacking the bare necessities of, life, 
are a constant hindrance and may preclude successful accomplishment 
of the mission. 

d. Civic action is an instrument for fostering active civilian opposi¬ 
tion to the irregular force and active participation in and support of 
operations. The processes for achieving an awareness in civilian 
populations of their obligation to support stated aims should begin 
early. Commanders should clearly indicate that civil assistance by 
the military unit is not simply a gift but is also action calculated to 
enhance the civilians’ ability to support the government. 

e. Civil affairs units of the TOE 41-series are employed to assist in 
the conduct of civic action projects and in the discharge of civil 
responsibilities. 
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Section IV. POLICE OPERATIONS 


16. General 

(/ommanders and troops will usually be required to deal with local 
civil authorities sind indigenous military personnel. When the local 
civil government is ineffective, the military commander may play a 
major role in keeping order. 

a. The activities and movements of the civil population are re¬ 
stricted and controlled, as necessary, to maintain law and order and to 
prevent a guerrilla force from mingling with and receiving support 
from the civil population. When the military commander is not 
authorized to e.vercise direct control of civilians, he must take every 
legitimate action to influence the appropriate authorities to institute 
necessary mejisures. Police-typo operations may be cx)nducted by 
either military or civil forces or a combination of both. 

h. Restrictive measures are limited to those which are absolutely 
essential and can be enforced. Every effort is made to gain the willing 
cooperation of the local population to comply with controls and re¬ 
strictions. However, establi.shed measures are enforced firmly and 
justly. Free movement of civilians is normally confined to their local 
communities. Exceptions should be made to permit securing food, 
attendance at public worship, and necessary travel in the event of 
illness. 

0 . Punishment of civilians, when authorized, must be used with 
realistic discretion. If the people become frustrated and alienated as 
a result of unjust punishment, the purpose is defeated. Care is taken 
to punish the true offender, since subversive acts are often committed 
to provoke unjust retaliation against individuals or communities 
cooperating with friendly forces. 

d. Police operations employ roadblocks and patrol, search and 
.seizure, surveillance, and appiohension techniques. The following 
list is representative of (ho police-type controls and restrictions which 
may be necessary. 

(1) Prevention of illegal political meetings or rallies. 

(2) Registration and documentation of all civilians. 

(3) Inspection of individual identification documents, permits, 
and passes. 

(4) Restrictions on public and private transportation and com¬ 
munication means. 

(5) Curfew. 

(6) Censorship. 

(7) Controls on the production, storage, and distribution of 
foodstuffs and protection of food-producing areas. 

(8) Controlled possession of arms, ammunition, demolitions, 
drugs, medicines, and money. 
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e. Patrolling is conducted to maintain surveillance of urban and 
rural areas, both night and day. Foot patrols are similar to normal 
police patrols, but are usually larger. Motor patrols are used lo 
conserve troops and to afford speed in reacting to incidents. Aircraft 
are employed to maintain overall surveillance and to move patrols 
rapidly. Improvised landing pads such as roofs of buildings, parks, 
vacant lots, and streets are used. A patrol is a show of force and must 
always reflect high standards of precision and disciplined bearing. 
Its actions are rigidly controlled to preclude unfavorable incidents. 

/. Surveillance of persons and places is accomplished, both night 
and day, by using a combination of the techniques employed by mili¬ 
tary and civil police and counterintelligence agencies. The majority 
of surveillance activities are clandestine in nature and may require 
more trained agent personnel than are normally assigned or attachetl 
to army units. Surveillance operations must be highly coordinated 
among all participating agencies. 

g. Facilities for screening civilian and interrogating suspects are 
established and maintained. The requirements are similar to those 
for handling refugees, line crossers, and prisoners of war. Organiza¬ 
tion is on a team basis and normally consists of military and civil 
police, interpreter/translators, POW interrogators, and Cl agents. 
Each team is capable of operating at temporary locations on an area 
basis to support operations against civil disturbances and large scale 
search and seizure operations. 

17. Roadblocks 

Roadblocks are employed to control illegal possession and move¬ 
ment of goods, to check the adequacy of other controls, and to appre¬ 
hend members of the irregular force. 

a. Roadblocks are designed to halt traffic for search or to pass traffic 
as desired. They are established as surprise checks because irregular 
force members and their sympathizers soon devise ways of circum¬ 
venting permanent checkpoints. 

h. Teams are trained and rehearsed so as to be capable of establish¬ 
ing roadblocks in a matter of minutes at any hour. Local officials 
may be called on for assistance, to include the use of official inter¬ 
preters, translator, interrogators, and local women to search women 
and girls. 

c. Roadblocks are established at locations which have suitable areas 
for as.sembling people under guard and for parking vehicles for 
search. Troops are concealed at the block and along the paths and 
roads leading to the block for the pui*pose of apprehending those 
attempting to avoid the block. 

d. The inspection of documents and the search of persons and ve¬ 
hicles must be rapid and thorough. The attitude of personnel per- 



formint? these duties must be impersonal ami correct because many 
of the people seairhed will be friendly or noutra 1. 

c. I’lio establishment of roadblocks must be coordinated, but knowl- 
cde^e of where and when must be closely control led. 

18. Search and Seizure Operations 

Search and seizure operations are conducted to screen a built-up 
area, apprehend ii-re^ular force members, and uncover and seize 
ille^jal arms, communication means, medicines, and supplies. Searcli 
and seizure operations may be conducted at any hour of nif^ht or day. 

a. A .search and seizure o[)eration is intended to be a controlled in¬ 
convenience to the po|)ulation concerned. The pei*sons whoso property 
is searched and whose <>^oo(ls are seized should he irritated and fri^jht- 
ened to such an extent that they will neither harbor irregular force 
members nor support them in the future. Conversely, the action must 
not be so harsh as to drive them to collaboration with the irregular 
force because of resentment. 

h. A built-up area to be searched is divided into block square zones. 
A .search party is assigned to each zone and each party is divided into 
three groups: a search group to conduct the search, a security group to 
encircle the area to prevent ingress/egress, apprehend and detain per¬ 
sons, and .secure the open street areas to prevent all unauthorized 
movement; and a reserve group to assist as needed. The population 
may or may not be warned to clear the streets and to remain indoors 
until permi.ssion is given to leave. Force is used as needed to insure 
compliance. Each head of household or business is directed to as¬ 
semble all persons in one room and then (o accompany ( he seanth party 
to fore.stall charges of looting or vandalism. 

c. Buildings which have been searched are clearly marked by a 
coded system to prevent false clearances. 

19. Block Control 

Block control is the constant surveillance and reporting of personnel 
movements within a block or other small populated area by a resident 
of that block or area who has been appointed and is supervised by an 
appropriate authority. Because of the civil authority and lengthy 
time required to establish a block control system, it is normally insti¬ 
tuted and controlled by civil agencies. An established block control 
system should be supported by the military force, and in turn, be ex¬ 
ploited for maximum benefit. 

a. Block control is established by dividing each block or like area 
into zones, each of which includes all the buildings on one side of a 
street within a block. A resident zone leader is appointed for each 
zone, and a separate resident block leader is appointed for each block. 
Heads of households and businesses in each zone are required to report 
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all movements of people to the zone leader: to include arrivals and de- 
partni es of their own families or employees, neighbors, and stranfjers. 
Zone haulers rei)ort all movements in their zone to the block loader. 
The block leader reports daily, to an appointed authority, on normal 
movements; the presence of strangers and other unusual circum¬ 
stances are reported immediately. 

h. The cooperation of leaders is secured by appealing to patriotic 
motives, by pay, or through coercion. 

c. Informants are evStablished separately within each block to submit 
reports as a check against the appointed block and zone leaders. An 
informant netsystem is established using key informants for the covert 
control of a number of block informants. 

20. Installation and Community Security 

Critical militai’y and civil installations and key communities must 
be secured against sabotage and guerrilla attack. 

a. Special attention is given to the security of food supplies, arms, 
ammunition, and other equipment of value to the irregular force. 
Maximum use is made of natural and manmade obstacles, alarms, 
illumination, electronic surveillance devices, and restricted areas. 
Fields of fire are cleared and held fortiheations are constructed for 
guards and other local security forces. The local security system is 
supplemented by vigorous patrolling using varying schedules and 
routes. Patrolling distance from the installation or community is 
at least that of light mortar range. Specially trained dogs may be 
used with guards and patrols. As a defense against espionage and 
sabotage within installations, rigid security measures are enforced 
on native labor, to include screening, identiheation, and supervision. 
All security measures are maintained on a combat basis, and all per¬ 
sonnel keep their weapons available for instant use. The routine 
means of securing an installation are altered frequently to prevent 
irregular forces from obtaining detailed accurate information about 
the composition and habits of the defense. 

h. The size, organization, and e(iuipment of local security forces are 
dictated by their mission, the size, composition, and effectiveness of 
the hostile force, and the attitude of the civil population. Security 
detachments in remote areas normally are larger than those close to 
supporting forces. Patrol requirements also influence the size of 
security detachments. Remote detachments maintain a supply level 
to meet the contingency of isolation from their base for long periods 
and should be independent of the local population for supply. Bal¬ 
anced against the desirability for self-sufficient detachments is the 
certainty that well-stocked remote outposts will be considered as 
prime targets for guerrilla forces as a source of arms and ammuni- 
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tioti. Reliable communications between the responsible headquarters 
and security detachments are essential. 

r. Outlying installations are organized and prepared for all-round 
defense. iVdequate guards and patrols are used to j)revent surprise. 
Precautions are taken to [)revent guards from being .surprised and 
(tverpowered before they can give the alarm. Concealed and covered 
a{)piT)aches to the [)ositiou are mined and boobytrapped, with duo 
consideration for safety of the civil population. Areas from which 
short-range tire can lx* placed on the position are cleared and mined. 
Personnel are provided with auxiliary exits and covered routes from 
(heir shelters to combat positions. liuildings used for shelters are 
seh'cted with care. Cicnerally, wooden or other light structures are 
avoided. If they must 1 h‘, used, the walls are i-einforced for protection 
again.st sinall-arms (ire. Supplies are dispersed and placed in pro¬ 
tected storage. Adequate protection is provided for communication 
installations and equipment. Individual alertness is maintained by 
frequent practice alerts which may include full scale rehearsal of 
defense plans. Local civilians, including children, are not permitted 
to enter the defensive positions. Civilian informants and observa¬ 
tion and listening posts are established along routes of approach to 
the installations. 

21. Security of Surface Lines of Communication 

Siii’faco lines of communication which have proved particularly 
vulnerable to guerrilla attack and sabotage should be abandoned, at 
least temporarily, if at all possible. Long .surface lines of commu¬ 
nication cannot bo completely protected against a determined irregu¬ 
lar force without committing an excessive number of troops. When 
a railroad, canal, pipeline, or highway must bo utilized, the following 
measures may be required. 

rtt. Regular defensive measures are taken to protect control and 
maintenance installation.s, repair and maintenance crews, and tratlic. 
Vulnerable features such as major cuts in mountain passes, under¬ 
passes, tunnels, bridges, locks, pumping .stations, water towere, power 
stations, and roundhouses require permanent guards or continuous 
surveillance of approaches. If necessary, the right-of-way of high¬ 
ways, railroads, canals, and pipelines are declared and posted as a 
restricted zone. The zone includes the area *>00 meters on each side 
of the right-of-way. Civilian inhabitants are evacuated from the 
zone; underbrush is cleared and wooded areas are thinned to permit 
good visibility. 

h. Frequent air and ground patrols are made at varying times, 
night and day, along the right-of-way and to the flanks, to discourage 
trespassing and to detect mines, sabotage, and hostile movements. 
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Armored vehicles, aircraft, and armored railroad cars are used by 
patrols when appropriate. 

c. Lone vehicles, trains, and convoys which cannot provide their 
own security are grouped if practicable and are escorted through 
danger areas by armed security detachments. All traffic is controlled 
and reported from station to station. 

22. Apprehended Irregular Force Members 

a. Operations against irregular forces may generate sizable groups 
of prisoners which can create serious problems for both the military 
force and civil administration. Large numbers of conlined personnel 
can generate further political, social, and economic difficulties. There¬ 
fore, the evaluation and disposition of prisoners must contribute to 
the ultimate objective. 

&. When irregular force members defect or surrender voluntarily, 
they have indicated that their attitudes and beliefs have changed, at 
least in part, and that they will no longer participate in irregular 
activities. 

(1) Confinement should be temporary, only for screening and 
processing, and be separate from prisoners who have not ex¬ 
hibited a change in attitude. 

(2) Promises made to induce defection or surrender must be met. 

(3) Postrelease supervision is essential but need not be stringent. 

(4) Relocation may be required to prevent reprisal from former 
comrades. 

c. When irregular force members are captured, they can be expected 
to retain the attitude which prompted their participation in irregular 
activities. 

(1) Confinement is required and may continue for an extended 
period. 

(2) Prisoners against whom specific crimes can be charged should 
be brought to justice immediately. Charges of crimes against 
persons, such as murder, should be made, if possible, rather 
than charges of crimes directly affiliated with the resistance 
movement which may result in martyrdom and serve as a 
rallying point for increased irregular activity. 

(3) Prisoners charged only with being a member of the irregular 
force will require intensive reeducation and reorientation 
while confined. In time, consistent with security, those who 
have demonstrated a willingness to cooperate may be con¬ 
sidered for release under parole. Relocation away from pre¬ 
vious comrades may be necessaiy and provision of a means 
for earning a living must be considered. 

(4) Families of prisoners may have no means of support and a 
program should be initiated to care for them, educate them 
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in the advantages of law and order, and enlist their aid 
in reshaping the attitudes and beliefs of their confined family 
inembers. 

Section V. COMBAT OPERATIONS 


23. General 

(u Combat operations are employed primarily against the guerrilla 
elements of an irregular force. However, underground elements some¬ 
times attempt to incite large-scale organized riots to seize and hold 
areas in cities and large towns; combat operations are usually required 
to quell such uprisings. 

h. Combat tactics used against guerrillas are designed to seize the 
initiative and to ultimately destroy the guerrilla force. Defensive 
measures alone result in an ever-increasing commitment and dissipa¬ 
tion of forces and give the guerrillas an opportunity to unify, train, 
and develop communications and logistical support. A defensive 
attitude also permits the guerrillas to concentrate superior forces, 
inflict severe casualties, and lower morale. However, the deliberate 
use of a defensive attitude in a local area as a deceptive measure may 
prove effective. 

c. Constant pressure is maintained against guerrilla elements by 
vigorous combat patrolling and continuing attack until they are elimi¬ 
nated. This keeps the guerrillas on the move, disrupts their security 
and organization, separates them from their sources of support, 
weakens them physically, destroys their morale, and denies them the 
opportunity to conduct operations. Once contact is made with a 
guerrilla unit, it is maintained until that guerrilla unit is destroyed. 

d. Surprise is sought in all operations, but against well-organized 
guerrillas it is difficult to achieve. Surprise may be gained by attack¬ 
ing at night, or in bad weather, or in difficult terrain; by employing 
small units; by varying operations in important particulars; and by 
unorthodox or unusual operations. Counterintelligence measures 
are exercised throughout planning, preparation, and execution of 
operations to prevent the guerrillas from learning the nature and 
scope of plans in advance. Lower echelons, upon receiving orders, are 
careful not to alter their dispositions and daily habits too suddenly. 
Tactical cover and deception plans are exposed to guerrilla intelligence 
to deceive the guerrillas as to the purpose of necessary preparations 
and movements. 

e. The military force attacks targets such as guerrilla groups, camps, 
lines of communication, and supply sources. Unlike normal combat 
operations, the capture of ground contributes little to the attainment 
of the objective since, upon departure of friendly forces, the guerrillas 
will reform in the same area. Specific objectives are sought that 
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will force the jjjuerrillas to concentrate defensively in unfavorable 
terrain, and that will facilitate the surrender, capture, or death of 
the maximum number of guerrillas. 

/. Those guerrilla elements willing to fight in open battle are iso¬ 
lated to prevent escape and immediately attacked, (ruerrilla elements 
which avoid open battle are forced into areas which permit contain¬ 
ment. Once fixed in place, they are attacked and destroyed. Consid¬ 
eration should be given to the employment of chemical agents to assist 
in these actions. 

(j. '\Ylien the guerrilla area is too largo to be cleared simultaneously, 
it is divided into subareas which are cleared individually in turn. 
This techni(|ue requires the sealing off of the subarea in which the main 
effort is concentrated to prevent escape of guerrilla groups. Once a 
subarea is cleared, the main combat force moves to the next subarea 
and repeats t he i)rocess. Sufficient forces remain in the cleared area to 
prevent the development of now guerrilla groups and to prevent the 
infiltration of guerrillas from uncleared areas. Pending the concen¬ 
tration of a main effort in a subarea, sufficient forces are employed to 
gain and maintain contact with guerrilla units to harass them, and to 
conduct reaction operations. 

24. Reaction Operations 

a. Reaction operations are those operations conducted by mobile 
combat units, operating from static security posts and combat bases, 
for the purpose of reacting to local guerrilla activities. When a guer¬ 
rilla unit is located, the reaction force deploys rapidly to engage the 
guerrilla unit, disrupt its cohesion, and destroy it by capturing or kill¬ 
ing its members. If the guerrilla force cannot be contained and de¬ 
stroyed, contact is maintained, reinforcements are dispatched if 
needed, and the guerrillas are pursued. Flank elements seek to en¬ 
velop and cut off (he retreating guerrillas. The guerrillas should be 
prevented from reaching populated areas where they can lose their 
idetitity among the people, and from disbanding and disappearing by 
hiding and infiltration. When escape routes have been effectively 
blocdcod, the attack is continued to destroy the guerrilla force. The 
mobility required to envelop and block is provided by ground and air 
vehicles and by rapid foot movement. 

h. Reaction operations are simple, preplannetl, and rehearsed be¬ 
cause the majority of actions will be required at night. To gain this 
end the area and possible targets for guerrilla attack must be known in 
detail, (k)mmon targets include desolate stretches and important 
junctions of roads and railroads, defiles, bridges, homes of important 
persons, military and police installations, government buildings, pub¬ 
lic utilities, public gathering places, and commercial establishments. 
Primary and alternate points are predesignated for the release of re- 
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action forces from centralized control to facilitate movement against 
multiple targets. Such points are reconnoitered and are photographed 
for use in planning and in briefing. Within security limitations, ac' 
tual release points are used during rehearsals to promote complete 
familiarity with the area. 

25. Harassing Operafions 

a. Harassing operations prevent guerrillas from resting and re¬ 
grouping, inflict casualties, and gain detailed knowledge of the terrain. 
They are executed by extended combat patrols and larger combat units. 
Specific harassing missions include—reconnaissance to locate guerrilla 
units and camps; raids against guerrilla camps, supply installations, 
patrols, and outposts; ambushes; marketing targets; assisting major 
combat forces sent to destroy guerrilla groups; and mining guerrilla 
routes of communication. 

5. Harassing operations are conducted night and day. Operations 
at night are directed at guerrillas moving about on tactical and ad¬ 
ministrative missions. Operations during the day are directed at 
guerrillas in their encampments while resting, regrouping, or training. 

26. Denial Operations 

a. Operations to deny guerrilla elements contact with, and support 
by an external sponsoring power, are initiated simultaneously with 
other measures. Denial operations require effective measures to secure 
extensive border or seacoast areas and to preclude communications and 
supply operations between a sponsoring power and guerrilla units. 

h. The method of contact and delivery of personnel, supplies, and 
equipment whether by air, water, or land must be determined at the 
earliest possible time. Border areas are secured by employing border 
control static security posts, reaction forces, ground and aerial 
observers, listening posts equipped with electronic devices, and patrols. 
When time and resources permit, wire and other obstacles, minefields, 
cleared areas, illumination, and extensive informant nets are estab¬ 
lished throughout the border area. Radio direction finding and jam¬ 
ming, and Navy or Air Force interdiction or blockade elements may be 
required. 

27. Elimination Operations 

a. Elimination operations are designed to destroy definitely located 
guerrilla forces. A force much larger than the guerrilla force is 
usually required. The subarea commander is normally designated 
as overall commander for the operation. The plan for the operation 
is carefully prepared, and the troops are thoroughly briefed and 
rehearsed. Approaches to the guerrilla area are carefully recon¬ 
noitered. Deception operations are conducted to prevent premature 
disclosure of the operation. 







b. The eiicirciement of p^uerrilla forces is usually the most effective 
way to fix them in position so iis to permit their complete destruction. 

(1) If terrain or inadequate forces preclude the effective encircle¬ 
ment of the entire iruerrilla held area, (hen the most im- 
l)ortant part of the area is encircled. The encirclement is 
made in depth with adequate reserves and supporting ele¬ 
ments to meet possible guerrilla attack in force and to block 
all avenues of escape. 

(2) The planning, preparation, and execution of the operation 
are aimed at sudden, complete encirclement that will totally 
surprise the "uerrillas. The move into position and the 
encirclement is normally accomplished at ni^ht to permit 
maximum securily and surprise. The encirclement should 
be completed by daybreak to permit good visibility for the 
remainder of the operation. 

(3) Support and reserve units are committed as required to in¬ 
sure sufficient density and depth of troops and to establish 
and maintain contact between units. Speed is emphasized 
throughout the early phases of the advance to the line of en¬ 
circlement. Upon arriving on tbe line of encirclement, units 
occupy defensi\e positions. The most critical period in the 
operation is the occupation of the line of encirclement, espe¬ 
cially if the operation is at night. Large guerrilla formations 
may be expected to react violently upon discovering that 
they have been encircled. The guerrillas will probe for gaps 
and attack weak points to force a gap. Escape routes may bo 
deliberately established as ambushes. 

(4) Units organizing the line of encirclement deploy strong 
patrols to their front. Air reconnaissance is used to supple¬ 
ment ground reconnaissance. Reserves are committed if 
guerrilla forces succeed in breaking through or infiltrating 
the line of encirclement. 

(5) Once the encirclement is firmly established, the elimination 
of the guerrilla force is conducted methodically and 
thoroughly. A carefully controlled contraction of the perim¬ 
eter is begun, which may be conducted in any one of three 
ways: 

{a) By a simultaneous, controlled contraction of the 
encirclement. 

(6) By driving a wedge through the guerrilla force to divide 
the area, followed by the destruction of the guerrillas in 
each subarea. 

(c) By establishing a holding force on one or more sides of the 
perimeter and tightening the others against them. 
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(6) Durin<^ any of the forej^oing inancuvei*s tlie units tiuit 
advance from the initial line of cncirclenicnt must be im¬ 
pressed with tlie necessity of thoroughly combing evei'v 
possible hiding place for guerrilla personnel and equipment. 
Successive echelons comb all the terrain again. Areas t hat 
appear totally inaccessible, such as swamps or marshes, must 
bo thoroughly searched. Guerrilla ruses discovered during 
the operation are reported promptly to all participating 
units and agencies. All local individuals, including men, 
women, and children, found in the area are held in custody 
and are released only after identification and on ordei*s from 
appropriate authority. 

c. Lack of time, inadequate forces, or the terrain may prevent 
encirclement operations. Surprise attacks followed by aggressive 
pui’suit may prove successful in these cases. The position, probable 
escape routes, and strength of the guerrilla forces must be ascertained 
before launching the operation. Ambushes should be established 
early on possible escape routes. Patrolling should be conducted 
in a manner designed to confuse the guerrillas as to specific plans ur 
intentions. Chances of achieving surprise are increased by using 
airmobile or airborne forces, and by inducing trustworthy local guides 
wiio are thoroughly familiar with the terrain and guerrilla dispositio?i 
to collaborate and guide the attacking force over concealed roules. 

d. After a successful attack on a guerrilla formation, the area is 
combed for concealed guerrilla personnel and ecpiipment. Documents 
and records are collected for intelligence analysis. Ambushes are 
retained along trails in the area for extended periods to kill or cap( m e 
escapees and stragglers from the guerrilla force. 

28. Combat in Urban Areas 

a. Underground elements in cities and towns often incite organizexl 
rioting, seize blockwide areas, erect street barricades, and resist any 
attempts to enter the area. Nonparticij)ants caught in the area are 
usually iiold as hostages. The objectives of tlieso operations arc to 
commit the countering force to actions against the civil population 
which will result in a gain of sympathizers for the irregular force and 
make it appear that the irregular force is promoting a popular cause. 

b. When an urban area has been seized it must be reduced as soon as 
{)ossibl6 to prevent an apparent success or victory by the irregular 
force, to maintain popular support for the friendly cause, and to free 
troops for use elsewhere. The operations required to reduce it rescun- 
ble normal street and house-to-house fighting. The following tjictics 
are employed: 
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(1) A cordon is established to surround and seal the barricaded 
area. The cordon is establislied at the next street or road, 
out from the barricaded area, which offere good visibility, 
tields of fire, and ease of movement. All unauthorized per¬ 
sonnel are cleared from the intervening area. The cordon 
controls all movements into and out of the encircled area. 

(2) Announcement is made to the insurgents by such means as 
loudspeakers and leaflets, that the area will be attacked 
at a given time unless they lay down their arms, return 
their hostages safely, and surrender peacefully. Amnesty 
and protection may be offered to those who surrender prior 
to the attack. 

(3) Maneuver and fire elements attack at the stated time and 
clear the area as rapidly as possible, with a minimum of 
killing and destruction of property. The cordon remains 
in place to maintain security, support the attack by fire where 
possible, and receive prisoners and rescued hostages from 
the attacking elements. 

(4) If the area is large it is divided into sectors for control pur¬ 
poses. As each sector is cleared, the cordon moves in to 
exclude it; close surveillance of cleared areas is maintained 
in case underground passageways are used as escape routes. 
Succeeding sectors are attacked and cleared one at a time 
(fig-4). 







® Cordon and screening posts; one block out. 
Crosshatch is barricaded area. 

Lettered subsectors are reduced in turn. 
High buildings (1 and 2) are seized first. 


Fiijurr, fi. Rcducinq barricaded urban area. 








CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF FORCES 


29. General 

(u I'ho ()i)cra( ional area, military forces, civil forces, and the popu¬ 
lation must be organized to provide— 

(1) Military or civil area administration. 

(2) Stat ic security posts and combat bases. 

(3) Security detachments for protecting critical military and 
civil installations, essential routes of communication, and 
key communities. 

(4) Task forces for conducting police operations against under¬ 
ground elements. 

(5) Task forces for conducting combat oi)erations against guer¬ 
rilla elements. 

(G) Civil self-defense units for |)rotecting individual villages and 
small towns. 

h. The operational area is subdivided into geographic sectors, or 
sectors coinciding witli internal [mlitical subdivisions. Specitic .sec¬ 
tor responsibility for administration and local operations should bo 
arranged for delegat ion to a single authority—either militaiy or civil. 

c. St atic security posts are est ablished to protect installations, routes 
of communication, and communities; maintain control in rural areas; 
and as bases for local reaction operations. No attempt is made to 
cordon or cover an area with strong points as this immobilizes forces, 
surrenders the initiative to the irregular force, and invites defeat 
in detail. Static security posts are organized to bo as self-sntliciont 
as possible, reducing dependence on vulnerable land routes of 
communication. 

d. (Combat bases are established as needed to facilitate administra¬ 
tion and support of company and battalion-size combat units. (\)m- 
bat bases are located within or are immediately adjacent to the units’ 
area of operations and are placed within established static security 
posts when practicable. A combat base is moved as often as is neces¬ 
sary to remain within effective striking range of guerrilla elements. 
Air and ground vehicles are employed extensively for deployment and 
support of troops to reduce the number of required combat bases. 

e. All static security posts and combat bases are organized as both 
tactical and administrative entities to facilitate local security, rapid 
assembly, administration, and discipline. 
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30. Military Forces 

a. The initial force assigned to combat an irregular force iniist be 
adequate to complete their elimination. Initial assignment of insuf¬ 
ficient forces may ultimately require use of a larger force than would 
have been required originally. The size and composition of the force 
will depend on the size of the area, the to])ography, the civilian atti¬ 
tude, and the hostile irregular force. Historically, required forces 
have ranged from a company to a large field army. Organization will 
usually require the forming of battalion or battle group size task 
forces which will bo given an area responsibility (fig. 5). 



Figure 5. Type task Jorce organization {battalion or battle group). 
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b. Jiifaiit ry, armored cavalry, and airborne units are the TOE units 
l)est suited for combat against guerrillas. However, many other mili¬ 
tary units, when reequipped and retrained, can be employed etieetively. 

c. In active war situations, combat units withdrawn from the line 
for rest and rehabilitation, or fresh units prepariiii; for commitment 
should not be assiirned a counterirrejrular force mission except in 
einerjLcencies. 

d. A mobile force is based at each static security post and combat 
base wiiicli is capable of rapidly engaging reported hostile elements 
or reinforcing other friendly forces. This force, called a “I’eaction 
force,” i-anges in size from :i reinforced platoon to a ix'inforced com¬ 
pany and is capable of rapid movement by foot, t ruck, or aircraft. 

c. The extensive use of patrols is required to assist in local .security 
of installations and to locate and keep the irregular force on the 
defensive. 

(1) Patrols are used in urban and rural areas to augment or re¬ 
place civil police and their functions. The.se patrols may 
vary from two men to a squad in size. Military police units 
are ideally .suited for employment in such a role and light 
combat units are quite capable of performing the same func¬ 
tions with little additional training. 

(2) Regular combat patrols are formed and employed in a con¬ 
ventional manner and for harassing operations in areas of 
extensive guerrilla activity. 

(3) fOxtended combat patrols are employed in difficult terrain 
some distance from static security posts and combat bases. 
They are normally delivered into the objective area by air¬ 
craft. Extended combat patrols must be capable of employ¬ 
ing guerrilla tactics and remaining committed from I to 2 
weeks, being supplied by air for the period of commitment, 
and equipped to communicate with base, aiicraft, and adja- 
(;ent patrols. Such patrols may vary from squad to company 
in .size and have the mission of conducting hara.ssing opera¬ 
tions and making plaimed searches of the area so ( hat it leaves 
no secure areas in which guerrilla forces can rest, reorganize, 
and train. The effectiveness of Jin extended combat patrol 
may be increased immeasurably by appropriate civilian aug¬ 
mentation to include local guides, trackers, and repi'esenta- 
tives of the civil police or constabulary. 

31. Civil Forces and Local Individuals 

a. To minimize the requirement for military units, maximum assist¬ 
ance is sought from, and use is made of civil police, paramilitary units, 
and local individuals who are sympathetic to the friendly cause. The 
use and control of such forces is predicated upon national and local 
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policy n^rcenients :iiul suifablo scrceiiinc; to satisfy security require¬ 
ments, Careful evaluation is made of their (■a{)abilities and limita¬ 
tions so as to realize t heir full eifect iveness. 

h. When policy aiul the situation permit, local individuals of both 
sexes who have had experience or trainiipir as soldiers, {)oiice, or <iuer- 
rillas, should be organized into auxiliary ])olice, and village self-de¬ 
fense. units, ddiose without such experience may be employed indi¬ 
vidually as laborers, informants, propaganda agents, guards, guides 
and trackers, interpreters and translators. 

c. (dvil forces will usually require assistance and support by the 
military force. Assistance is normally required in an advisory capac¬ 
ity for organization, training, and the planning of operations. Sup¬ 
port is normally required in supplying arms, ammunition, food, trans¬ 
portation, and communication equipment. 

d. Local and regional police are employed primarily to jissist in 
establishing and maintaining order in urban areas. Local police are 
most olFective in areas which are densely populated. 

e. The local defen.se of communities against guerrilla raids for sup¬ 
plies and terroristic attack may bo accomplished in whole, or in part, 
by organizing, equipping, and training .self-defense units. Self-de¬ 
fense units are formed from the local inhabitants and organization is 
based on villages, counties, and provinces. A self-defense unit must bo 
capable of repelling guerrilla attack or immediate reinforcement must 
bo available to preclude loss of supplies and equipment to guerrillas. 

/. Gendarmerie or other nat ional {)aramilitary units are particularly 
etfcctive in the establishment and maintenance of order in rural and 
remote areas. Iiecau.se of their organization, training, and equipment, 
they may al.so be employed in small .scale combat operations. 

y. Friendly guerrilla units that have operated in the same area as 
the hostile guerrilla units arc usually willing to assist in the counter- 
guerrilla elfort. Such units may be eifectively employed in extended 
combat f)alrol hara.ssing mi.ssion.s. In adtlition, members of friendly 
guerrilla units can serve as trackers, guides, interpreters, tran.slators, 
and espionage agents, and can man observation j)o.sts and warning sta¬ 
tions. When friendly guerrilla units arc employed, they must be sup¬ 
ported logistically and should be subordinate to the military force 
commander who maintains control and communication by furnishing 
a liaison party to remain with the friendly guerrilla force, and by con¬ 
trolling the support furnished. Special forces operational tletach- 
ments are ideally suited for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Section I. INTELLIGENCE 


32. General 

a. Accurate, detailed, and timely intelligence is mandatory for suc¬ 
cessful operations against irregular forces. The irregular force is 
normally ever changing, compartmented, and difficult to identify, and 
it usually conducts extremely etfective intelligence and counterintel¬ 
ligence programs. In consequence, a larger number of intelligence 
and counterintelligence personnel are often needed than would be re¬ 
quired for normal combat operations. The nature of the enemy, the 
tactical deployment of troops, and the presence of both friendly and 
hostile civilians in the area dictate modification of normal collection 
procedures. 

h. Intelligence activities are characterized by extensive coordination 
with, and participation in police, detection, and penetration type 
operations such as— 

(1) Search and seizure operations. 

(2) Establishing and operating checkpoints and roadblocks. 

(3) Documentation of civilians for identification with central 
files. 

(4) Censorship. 

(5) Physical and electronic surveillance of suspects and meet- 
iiig places. 

(6) Maintenance of extensive dossiers. 

(7) Use of funds and supplies to obtain infoimation. 

(8) Intensive interrogation of captured guerrillas or under¬ 
ground suspects. 

c. The conduct of intelligence operations of this nature requires 
an intimate knowledge of local customs, languages, cultural back¬ 
ground, and personalities. Indigenous police, security, military and 
governmental organizations are usually the best available source of 
j)er.sonnel having this laiowledge. Individual civilian liaison per¬ 
sonnel, interpreters, guides, trackers, and clandestine agents are 
uorinally required. Key personnel must be trained in the proper use 
of indigenous liaison personnel and intorpretei’S. The loyalty and 
reliability of such persons must be firmly established and periodic 
checlcs made to guard against their subsequent defection. 
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d. Special effort is made to collect information tliat will lead to the 
capture of irregular force leaders, since they play a vital part in main¬ 
taining irregular force morale and effectiveness. 

e. Only Avlien the military forces’ knowledge of the terrain begins fo 
approach that of the irregular force can it meet the guerrillas and the 
underground on equal terms. Terrain information is continuously col¬ 
lected and processed, and the resulting intelligence is promptly dis¬ 
seminated. Current topographic and photo maps are maintained and 
reproduced. Terrain models are constructed and used to brief staffs 
and troops. Military map coverage of the area will frequently be in¬ 
adequate for small unit operations. Intelligence planning should pro¬ 
vide for suitable substitutes such as large scale photo coverage. Par¬ 
ticular effort is made to collect information of— 

(1) Areas likely to serve as guerrilla hideouts. Such areas 
usually have the following characteristics: 

{a) Difficulty of access, as in mountains, jungles, or marshes. 

(6) Concealment from air reconnaissance. 

(c) Covered withdrawal routes. 

{d) Located within 1 day’s foot movement of small settle¬ 
ments that could provide food, intelligence, information, 
and warning. 

(e) Adequate water supply. 

(/) Adjacent to lucrative targets. 

(2) Roads and trails approaching, traversing, and connecting sus¬ 
pected or known guerrilla areas. 

(3) Roads and trails near friendly installations and lines of 
communications. 

(4) Location of fords, bridges, and ferries across water barriers. 

(6) Location of all small settlements and farms in or near sus¬ 
pected guerrilla areas. 

(6) When irregular force elements arc known or suspected to 
have contact with an external power: location of areas suit¬ 
able for airdrop or landing zones, boat or submarine rendez¬ 
vous, and roads and trails leading into enemy-held or neutral 
countries friendly to the irregular force. 

/. Dossiers on leaders and other key membei’s of the irregular force 
should be maintained and carefully studied. Frequently the opera¬ 
tions of certain of these individuals develop a pattem which, if rec¬ 
ognized, may aid materially in the conduct of operations against 
them. Efforts are made to obtain rosters and organization data of 
irregular force elements. The names and locations of families, rela¬ 
tives, and friends of known membei’s are desired. Tliese persons are 
valuable as sources of information, and traps can be laid for other 
members contacting them. In communities friendly to guerrillas, 
some persons are usually engaged in collecting food and providing 
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other aid such as furnishing: message drops and safe houses for guer¬ 
rilla couriers. Every effort is made to discover and apprehend such 
pei-sons; however, it may be preferable in certain cases to delay their 
arrest in order to watch their activities and learn the identity of their 
contacts. It is sometimes possible to recruit these persons as inform¬ 
ants, thereby gaining valuable information concerning the iiTegular 
force organization and its communication system. 

33. Overt Collection 

a. A large part of the intelligence required for operations against 
irregular forces is provided by intelligence pereonnel, troop units, 
and special information services assisted by civilian agencies and 
individuals. 

h. Reconnaissance and surveillance is an indispensable part of 
operations against the guerrilla elements. Great care must be o.xor- 
cised, however, so that such activities do not alert the guerrillas and 
warn them of planned operations. Reconnaissance missions, when¬ 
ever possible, should be assigned to units with a routine mission which 
is habitually executed in the area and which they can continue at the 
same time in order not to arouse the suspicions of the guerrillas of 
forthcoming operations. Extensive use is made of aerial surveillance 
using all types of sensors, with means for speedy exploitation of the 
interpreted results of such coverage. 

c. Every soldier is an intelligence agent and a counterintelligence 
agency when operating against an irregular force. Each man must 
Ihj observant and alert to everything he sees and heats. lie reports 
anything unusual which concerns the civil population and the ir¬ 
regular force, no matter how trivial. 

34. Covert Collection 

Covert collection means are a necessary source of information. 
Every effort is made to Infiltrate the irregular force with friendly 
agents. Indigenous agents are usually the only individuals capable 
of infiltrating an irregular force. Such agents are carefully screened 
to insure that they are not double agents and that they will not relate 
information gained about friendly forces to the irregular force. The 
most intensive covert operations possible must be developed consistent 
with time, available means, and established policy. Agents are re¬ 
cruited among the local residents of the operational area. They have 
an intimate knowledge of the local populace, conditions, and terrain, 
and often hav^e prior knowledge of, or connections with members of 
the irregular force. 

35. Counterintelligence 

a. Irregular forces depend primarily upon secrecy and surprise to 
compensate for the superior combat power available to the countering 
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military force. Since the degree of surprise achieved will depend 
largely on the effectiveness of the intelligence gained by tlie irregular 
force, intensive effort must be made to expose, thwart, destroy, or 
neutralize the irregular force intelligence system. 

h. Counterintelligence measures may include— 

(1) Background investigation of personnel in sensitive assign¬ 
ments. 

(2) Screening of civilian personnel employed by the military. 

(3) Surveillance of known or suspected irregular force agents. 

(4) Censorship or suspension of civil communications. 

(6) Control of civilian movement as required. 

(6) Checks on the internal .security of all installations. 

(7) Indoctrination of military personnel in all aspects of security. 

(8) The apprehension and reemployment of irregular force 
agents. 

(9) Security classification and control of plans, orders, and re¬ 
ports. 

e. Counterintelligence operations are complicated by the degree of 
reliance which must be placed on local organizations and individuals, 
the difficulty in distinguishing between friendly and hostile members 
of the population, and political considerations which will frequently 
hinder proper counterintelligence operation. 

Section II. LOGISTICS 

36. Supply and Maintenance 

a. Supply planning lacks valid experience data for the wide variety 
of environments in which these type operations may occur. Consump¬ 
tion factors, basic loads, stockage levels, and bases of issue must be 
adjusted to fit the area of operation. Similar factors must be devel¬ 
oped for civil forces which may be supported in whole or part from 
military stocks. The possible need for special items of material must, 
be taken into consideration early. 

J. Local procurement should be practiced to reduce transportation 
requirements. 

c. It frequently will be neces.sary to establish and maintain stockage 
levels of supply at echelons below those where such stockage is nor¬ 
mally maintained. Static security posts and combat bases are ex¬ 
amples of localities where stockage will be necessary on a continuing 
basis. 

d. The military force must be prepared to provide essential items 
of supply to civilian victims of irregular force attack, isolated popu¬ 
lation centers, and groups which have been relocated or concentrated 
for security reasons. These supplies may initially be limited to class I 
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items and such other survival necessities as medical supplies, clothiuj?, 
construction materials, and fuel. 

e. Supervision of the distribution of indigenous sup]>iies destined 
for civilian consumption is necessary. Assembly, storage, and issue 
of those items to bo used by the civilian population which could bo 
used by irregular forces must be strictly controlled. Local civilians 
arc employed in these functions to the maximum extent possible, 
but in .some situations all or part of the effort may fall on the military 
aj^encies. Civil affairs units are orjranized and trained for this purpose. 

/. Security of supply installations is more critical than in normal 
cojiibat operations. Not only must supplies be coiuserved for friendly 
consumption, but their use must be denied to irregular force elements. 
Supply personnel must be trained and equipped to protect supplies 
against irregular force attack, and guard against pilferage of sup¬ 
plies by the civilian population. 

g. Preventive maintenance should receive emphasis because the very 
nature of operations precludes the use of elaborate maintenance sup¬ 
port. Time is required before and after each mission to effect repair 
and replacement. 

h. Direct support units (DSU), or elements thereof, must provide 
rapid maintenance support at each static security post and combat 
base. Although emphasis is upon repair by replacement (direct ex¬ 
change), effort is made to repair items without complete overhaul or 
rebuild. Stockage of float items is planned to insure that only fast- 
moving, high-mortality, and combat essential items arc stocked. 

i. Emergency repair teams, elements of the DSU, are employed to 
meet special requirements usually experienced in reaction and harass¬ 
ing operations. DSU teams accompany the combat elements and 
provide on-the-spot minor repair and limited direct exchange. 

37. Transportation 

a. Special transportation problems result primarily from— 

(1) Abnormal distances between static security posts, combat 
bases, and combat units operating in the field. 

(2) Difficult terrain and lack of signal communications in under¬ 
developed areas where operations against guerrillas are apt 
to occur. 

(3) The probability that movements of troops and supplies will 
be subject to attack, harassment, and delay. 

h. Organic transportation means may require augmentation from 
both military and local sources. Dependent upon the conditions under 
which the command is operating, provision of adequate transportation 
may require such measures as—recruiting indigenous bearer units for 
man pack operations, organizing provisional animal pack units, to in¬ 
clude the necessary logistical support, and exploitation of available 
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waterways and indigenous land transportation to include railway and 
liighway equipment. 

(‘. Security will normally bo provided all surface movements. Ap¬ 
propriate measures include—intensive combat training of drivers and 
the arming of vehicles involved, aircraft route reconnaissance, and 
j)revision of convoy escorts. 

d. Aircraft will frequently be the most effective means of resupply 
because of their speed, relative security from groimd attack, and lack 
of sensitivity to terrain conditions. Army aviation and aviation of 
other services are utilized. The terrain, tactical situation, and landing 
area availability may require employment of parachute delivery as 
well as air-landed delivery. 

38. Evacuation and Hospitalization 

a. Medical service organization and procedures will require adap¬ 
tation to the type operations envisioned. Medical support is com¬ 
plicated by— 

(1) The distances between the number of installations where 
support must be provided. 

(2) The use of small mobile units in independent or semi¬ 
independent combat operations in areas through which 
ground evacuation may be impossible or from which aerial 
evacuation of patients cannot be accomplished. 

(3) The vulnerability of ground evacuation routes to guerrilla 
ambush. 

b. Measures that may overcome the complicating factors are— 

(1) Establishment of aid stations with a treatment and holding 
capacity at lower echelons than is normal. Such echelons in¬ 
clude static security posts and combat bases. Patients to be 
evacuated by ground transport will bo held until movement 
by a secure means is possible. 

(2) Provision of sufficient air or ground transportation to move 
medical elements rapidly to establish or reinforce existing 
treatment and holding installations where patients have been 
unexpectedly numerous. 

(3) Maximum utilization of air evacuation. This includes both 
scheduled and on-call evacuation support of static installa¬ 
tions and combat elements in the field. 

(4) Provision of small medical elements to support extended 
combat patrols. 

(5) Assignment of specially trained enlisted medical personnel 
who are capable of operating medical treatment facilities 
for short periods of time with a minimum of immediate 
supervision. 

(6) Formation of indigenous litter bearer teams. 
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(7) Strict supervision of sanitation measures, maintenance of 
individual medical equipment, and advanced first aid train¬ 
ing throughout the command. 

(8) Increased emphasis on basic combat training of medical serv¬ 
ice personnel; arming of medical service personnel; and use 
of armored carrier's for ground evacuation where feasible. 

(9) Utilization of indigenous medical resources and capabilities 
when available and professionally acceptable. 

39. Construction 

a. The underdeveloped tiaiisportatiou system and the difficult ter¬ 
rain conditions normal to areas in which operations against irregular 
forces may Ire conducted will frequently require greater light con¬ 
struction than normal combat operations by a similar size command. 

b. Construction planning should provide for— 

(1) Combat bases, static security posts and their defenses. 

(2) An adequate ground transportation system. 

(3) Extensive airstrips, airfields, and helicopter pads to support 
both Army aviation and aviation of other services. 

(4) Essential construction of resettlement areas. 

(6) Required support to the local population in civic action proj¬ 
ects. 

c. The scope of the construction effort requires maximum exploita¬ 
tion of local labor and materiel resources. Combat units also may be 
required to participate in the construction of facilities both for their 
own use and for use by the local population. 

Section III. SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 

40. General 

The extreme dispersion of units in operations against irregular 
forces places a strain on communications means throughout a com¬ 
mand. The distances to be covered are greater than the normal area 
communication responsibility. Augmentation by signal teams and 
equipment are invariably required to answer basic needs. 

b. Radio communication is the primary means, and radio nets are 
establbhed between all echelons and as needed between military and 
civil agencies. Ground-air radio communication is established for 
all airborne, airmobile, and air-supported ground operations. 

c. Radio relay and retransmission stations are often required. Air¬ 
craft may be used effectively for temporary relay of radio traffic to 
support a specific short-term action. Ground relay stations must be 
l)rotected against irregular force raids and sabotage and should be 
located when possible in ureas or installations which ai'e already 
secured so as to reduce the requirements for guards. 
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(L Wire communication is used to I lie maximum extent within 
secure areas and installations. However, wire communication in 
unsecured areas is extremely vulnerable to irregular force action 
and normally will lie unreliable. When wire lines e.xtend into 
unsecured areas and have to be employed, maintenance crews must 
be accompanied by security guards. A widely used guerrilla tactic 
is to cut linos and then booby trap the area or ambush the wire 
maintenance crew. 

c. Visual means of communication can be employed effectively 
between small units to supplement radio communication and for 
ground-to-air signaling and marking. The use of flags, lights, smoke, 
pyrotechnics, heliographs, and panels finds considerable application 
in such operatioms. 

/. Messenger seiwice between installations or units is limited to 
air messenger service and motor messengci*s who travel with security 
guards or armed convoys. Individual messengers are prime targets 
for irregular force attack. 

g. Police, public, and commercial facilities, and private radio sta¬ 
tions and operators are utilized when possible within policy and 
security requirements. 

h. Pigeons may be used to back up electrical means of communica¬ 
tion and as a primary means by isolated individuals such as intelli¬ 
gence agents. 

41. Communication Equipment 

a. Additional radios are required in most situations to meet basic 
communication requirements. It is seldom that additional telephone, 
teletype, or facsimile means will be needed. 

h. Additional requirements for equipment are determined based 
on the distances between units, terrain, and the operations plan as 
follows: 

(1) Short-range, portable FM radios for ground-to-ground and 
ground-to-Army aircraft communications. 

(2) Medium range, portable and mobile AM radios for ground- 
to-ground communication. 

(8) Short-range, portable AM-UHF radios for ground-to-Air 
Force or Navy aircraft communication. 

(4) Appropriate radio relay stations. 

(5) Signaling flags and lights. 

(6) Panel sets for ground-to-air signaling and marking. 

42. Communication Procedures 

a. Irregular forces normally possess neither the sophisticated equip¬ 
ment nor the training required to conduct communication intelligence 
operations or electronic countermeasures. Nonetheless, normal com- 
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munication security precautions must be practiced since an irregular 
force must he credited with the capability of tapping wire circuits, 
monitoring radio transmissions, and receiving information from a 
sponsoring power or a conventional enemy force that can conduct 
communicat ion intelligence operations. 

b. All communication facilities are considered important targets 
by irregular forces and must be protected from sabotage or guerrilla 
attack, both from within and without. 

43. Electronic Countermeasures 

Large, well-developed irregular forces normally depend on radio 
communication for communicating with a sponsoring power and for 
control and coordination between major elements. In addition, radios 
and radar beacons may be employed by an irregular force to communi¬ 
cate with and to guide resupply aircraft, boats, and submarines. Max¬ 
imum effort is made to: Intercept transmissions for communication 
intelligence purposes, locate irregular force elements by direction 
linding, deceive or mislead by false transmissions, locate rendezvous 
points and drop or landing zones used for resupply missions, or jam 
their radio transmissions when desirable. 

Section IV. SUPPORT BY OTHER SERVICES 

44. Air Force Support 

a. Air Force units can assist in the conduct of operations by prevent¬ 
ing air delivery of leaders, couriers, equipment, and supplies by a 
sponsoring power; by aerial resupply and other logistic support func¬ 
tions; by delivering airborne forces to gain tactical surprise; and by 
conducting close air support, interdiction, air defense, and tactical air 
reconnaissance, as required. 

b. (’lose air support and interdiction may be difficult to provide 
and of little value because of the guerrilla capability for dispersion, 
effective camouflage, moving and fighting at night, and his tactics of 
clinging to his enemy or of mingling with the populace. Satisfactory 
results can be achieved, however, when air support can react promptly 
and attack observed guerilla elements under the guidance of forward 
air controllers, either on the ground or airborne over the objective 
area. 

c. Well developed guerrilla forces may have a limited air defense 
capability which when carefully concealed and moved often, can re¬ 
duce the effectiveness of air support. Another possible capability of 
guerrillas is the use of deceptive radio navigation transmitters or other 
deception measures to misdirect aircraft. Because of such possibilities, 
intelligence reports are carefully screened for indications of changes 
in guerrilla capabilities. 
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45. Navy and Marine Support 

a. Navij /'V;/r(’,<?. Navy forces can assist in operations against ir- 
rcixnlar forces by disrupting such irregular force supply channels as 
arc maintained by coastal craft: by providing sea transport for rapid 
concentration of ground forces when opportunities are presented to 
attack guerrilla formations in areas contiguous to the sea; by shore 
bombardment to assist ground operations in areas adjacent to the sea: 
and by preventing the seaward escape of irregular force elements. 
Navy forces can also provide seaborne resupply and other logistic 
support functions. 

h. Marine Forces. Marine forces can assist in operations against 
irregular forces by conducting operations both on the ground and in 
the air in a manner similar to both Army and Air Force forces. 
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CHAPTER 5 


TRAINING 


46. General 

a. All troops committed to operations against irrej^ular forces must 
be (rained to aj)preciate (ho elfectiveness of irregular forces and the 
active and passive measures to be employed. Troops must be indoc¬ 
trinated never to underrate liuerrillas. To look down on fruerrilla 
forces as inferior, poorly ecpiipped opponents breeds carelessness 
which can result in severe losses. 

b. Trainiujo^ for operations against irregular forces is integrated 
into tield e.xercises and maneuvers as well as in individual and small 
unit training [xograms. Aggressor force tactics in training exercises 
should include irregular activities, both covert and overt. Normal 
individual and small unit t raining should emphasize— 

(1) Physical conditioning. 

(2) Tactics and techniques appropriate to urban areas, moun¬ 
tains, deserts, swamps, and jungles. 

(3) Tactics and techniques of CBR warfare. 

(4) Extended combat patrol operations utilizing only such sup¬ 
plies as can be transported by the patrol. 

(5) Immediate reaction to unexpected combat situations. 

(6) Employment of Army aviation, to include techniques of 
airmobile assault and casualty loading. 

(7) Aerial resupply by Army and Air Force aircraft to include 
drop and lauding zone marking and materiel recovery tech¬ 
niques. 

(8) Night operations. 

(9) Techniques of raid.s, ambushes, ruses, and defensive and se¬ 
curity measures against the.se types of operations. 

(10) Riot control to include employment of chemical agents. 

(11) Police-typo patroling and the operation of roadblocks and 
checkpoints. 

(12) Orosstraining on all communications equipment available 
within the type unit and in communication techniques. 

(13) Crosstraining on all individual and crew served light weap¬ 
ons available within the typo unit. 

(14) Marksmanship. 

(15) Target identification. 

c. When the characteristics of the aiea of operations and the irregu¬ 
lar forces are known, further specialized training is required in such 
specially applicable subject s as— 

(1) The use of animal transport for weapons and logistical sup¬ 
port. 

(2) Movement techniques, fieldcraft, and improvisation for fight¬ 
ing and living in mountains, jungles, or swamps. 
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(3) (’old-weather movement including ski and sled operations. 

(4) Utilization of water means to ^ain access into areas occupied 
by irre£?iilar forces. 

(o) Survival lechni(jues to include manner and technique of liv¬ 
ing oli the land for sliort periods. 

(()) Indoctrination in the ideological and political fallacies of the 
resistance movement. 

(7) (’ross-country movement at night and under adverse weather 
conditions to include tracking and land navigation. 

(8) I’olicc-typo search-and-seizuro techniques, counterintelli¬ 
gence, and interrogation measures. 

(9) ('onvoy escort and security. 

(10) Advanced lirst aid, personal hygiene, and Meld sanitation. 

(11) Use and detection of mines, demolitions, and booby traps. 

(12) Small-unit SOP immediate-action drills. 

d. Prior to enti^ into an area of operations, all troops must receive 
an orientation on the nature of the terrain and climate, unusual health 
hazards, customs of the population, and their relations with the civil 
population. 

e. Training for specific operations often requires detailed rehearsal. 
Rehearsals are conducted in a manner which will not compromise 
actual operations, but are conducted under like conditions of terrain 
and time of day or night. 

47. Morale and Psychological Factors 

a. 'Froops employed against irregular forc-es arc subjected to morale 
and psy(4u)logical pressures different from fliosc normally present in 
regular combat operations. This is particularly true in cold war 
situations and I'csults to a large degree from— 

(1) The ingrained reluctance of the soldier to take repressive 
measures against women, children, and old men who usually 
are active in both overt and covert irregular activities or who 
must 1)0 !-o.settled or concent rated for sexnirity reasons. 

(2) The sympathy of some soldiers with certain stated objectives 
of the resistance movement such as relief from oppression. 

(3) Fear of the irregular force due to reported or observed irreg¬ 
ular force atrocities and conversely, the impulse to take 
vindictive retaliatory measures because of such atrocities. 

(4) The characteristics of the operations to include— 

(a) The difficulty in realizing or observing tangible results in 
arduous and often une.xciting operations. 

(J) The primitive living and operating conditions in difficult 
lerrain. 

(c) The long periods of inactivity which may occur when 
troops are assigned to static security duty. 

(6) Inexperience in guerrilla and subversive tactics. 

(6) Ingrained dislike of clandestine and police-type work. 
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h. Soldiers who are untrained in such operations are prone to 
bewilderment when faced by irregular force tactics and the intense 
political and ideological feelings of guerrillas. 

0 . Commanders at all echelons must carry out, on a continuing basis, 
an indoctrination, education, and training program which will effec¬ 
tively offset these morale and psychological pressures. In addition, 
t he training program must insure that troops impress the local pop¬ 
ulace with their soldierly ability, courtesy, and the neatness, efficiency, 
and security of their person, camps and installations. 
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Kapitel 1. 

Eioleitung 

Dieser als Strcng Geheim klassifiziertc Anhang FM 30-3IB Zahlt 
aufgrund seines hi>(:hsensiblen Inhalts nicht zu den gangigen Aus- 
gaben der FM-Serie. 

Das FM 30-31 beinhaltet Anleitungen iiber Lehre, Taktiken 
und Vorgehensweisen zur geheimdienstlichen Unterettitzung von 
Stabilisierungsmafinabmen des US-Militars ira gesamten Vefteidi- 
gungsbereich. Urspnji^ch zur eztensiven Verbreitung geplant, 
wurde sein Inhalt ausschlieSlich auf Angelegenheiten beschrankt, 
die gemeinsame Operaiionen der USA mit dem Gascland berref- 
fen, die der Subilicatssichenji^ dienen soUen. 

Das PM 30-31B hingegen bezieht sich auf die Geheimdienste 
des Gasclandes als Zielobjekce des US-Milic^geheimdiensies. £s 
^iederholt nicht die allgemelnen Ldtlinien des Geheiindienstes, 
wie sie 2 . B. in FM 3p-31 und FM 30-31A dargeiegt wurden. Sein 
Nuczen ist allein darauf beschrankt, die Geheimdienste des Cast' 
landes aU mogliche Opeiaticinsgebiete fur den Geheimdienst her- 
auszustellen. Gleichzeitig werden verschiedene Vorgehensweisen 
zur Beschaffung von Informationen tiber das GastUnd aufgeZeigt, 
die auf anderen Mineln als dem offenen Karapf gegen die Auf- 
standischen basieren und den Intercssen encgegenkommen. 

Solche Spezialoperadonen sind strike gebeimzuhalten, da sich 
eine Verwicklung des US-Militars in Angelegenheiten des Gast- 
landes allein auf die Kooperation bei der Niederschlagung von 
Aufstanden oder der Androhung solcher beschrankt. Die Tatsa- 


che, daS die Beteiligung des US-Militars weitaus defer greift, darf 
unter keinen Umstanden bekannt werden, 

Mit dem Begriff »Gastland-Geheimdienst* kann innerhalb die- 
ser Ei^anzung Und gemad dem Koncext folgendcs gemeintsein; 

a. Die zuscandige Organisation des Gastlandes fiir interne Vertei- 
digui^malinahmen. 

b. Das Militar des Gastlandes im allgemelnen. 

c. Mkeitere Organisationen des Gastlandes neben dem Militar, z. B. 
die Polizei oder andere zlvile Sicherheitsdienste, nationale und 
lokale Verwaltungskorperschaften sowie Propagandaorganisa- 
tionen. 

Mit anderen Worten: Der US-Milit^eheimdienst tragt weidaufig 
unterstutzend zu einer priizlsen Bestimmung der gegen die Auf- 
standischen gericbteten Krafte des Gastlandes bei, sowohJ in be- 
zug auf dessen eigenes Potential als auch in Relation diesen Poten¬ 
tials zu den Mbglichkeiten der US-amerikanischen Politik. Trotz 
der Verfolgung speziell militariscber Ziele sollten tiefer greifende 
Aspekie des Interesses der USA nicht vemachlassigt werden. 
wann itnmer sich die Gelegenheit bietei, diese zu fordem. 

Die Yerteilung dieser Ergiinzung ist strikt auf die in der Vertei- 
lerliste Genaimten begrenzt. Ihr Inhalt darf auf Geheifi der in die¬ 
ser Liste Genannten an Personen ihres Vertrauens weitergeleitet 
werden, weiui diese aufgrund ihrer Stellung und ihres Einflusses 
auf das Gelingen der Operation einwirken konnen, Wann immer 
sich die Mbglichkeit bietet, sollten detailiieru Anweisungen auf 
Basis dieser Ergiinzung mundlich weitergegeben werden, wobei 
der eztrem heikle Charakter dieser Angetegenheit betont werden 
mull. 


Kapitel 2. 

Hinteigrund 
I, Allgemeines 

Wie in FM 30-31 angedentet, haben jiingste AufsCande eniweder 
in Entwicklungslandcm oder in jungeii Nationen staugcfunden, 
die vormals Kolonien waren. 



Das US-amerikanischc Engagement in diesen -weniger ent- 
wickelteu und von Aufstand bedrohten Nationen ist Teil der welt- 
weiten Verwicldung der USA in den Kampf gegen d«n Kommu- 
nismus. Die Rebellion mag andere als kotnmunisdache Urspriinge 
haben, beispietsweise summesbedingte, rasaische, religidae oder 
regional bedingte Differenzen. Wo auch immer die Griinde liegen, 
der Aufsiand selbst biecec dem Kommunismus Gelegenheit zur In¬ 
filtration, was bei einem Mattel an effektiven Gegenmaflnahmen 
zu dner erfolgreicben kommpnislischen Machtubernahme iiiliren 
kann. Madgcbliches Kriterium fiir die Art und den Grad des US- 
amerikaniscben Engagements ist daher die von der Reglerung des 
Gasdandes vertretene Position gegeniiber dem Kommunismus 
einerseits und den Interessen der USA anderersdts. 

2. Nofwendigkdt politischei Fleaibilitat 

Aus verschiedenen Ghinden sind weder das US-amerikam’sche 
Militar noch andere US-Geheimdieaiste unwiderruflich dazu ver- 
pflichcet, irgendeme Regierung des Gastlandes zu unierstiitzen: 

a. Eine von den USA unterstticzee Regierung kann im Kampf 
gegen einen kommunistischen oder kommunistiseii inspirienen 
Aufstand aufgrund mangelnden Willens oder fehlender Durch- 
scblagskraft Schwachen zeigen. 

b. Sie kann sich selbst aufgrund der Nicbtbeachtung grundlegen- 
der nationaler Strukturen kompromittieren. 

c. Sie kann sich zu excrem nation^istischen VerhaltenSweisen hin- 
reiSen lassen, die mit den US-amerikanischen Interessen unver- 
einbar sind oder ihnen schaden. 

Solche Faktoren konnen eine Situation hervorrufen, in der US- 
amerikanische Interessen einen Wechsel der Regierungsausrich- 
tung erforderlich raachen, der es dem Gastland erlaubt, konstruk- 
dvere Vortelle aus der US-amerikanischen Unterstiltzung und 
Anleitung zu ziehen. 

^ahrend gemeinsame MaHuahmen zui Niederschlagung eines 
Aufstands grundsatzlich und hevorzugt im Namen von Freiheit, 
Gerechriyseit und Demokratie durchgefiihrt wcrden, behalt sich 
die US-Regierung einen breiten Ermessensspielraum vor, Um zu 
cntscheiden, welches Regime ihre voile Unterstutzung verdient. 


Nur wenige der unterencwickelten Lander bieten einen fruch:- 
biren Grund fiir Demokratie im weitesten Sinne. Unter EinflulJ 
der Regierung, sei es durch Oberzeugung oder scharfetcs Eingrei- 
fen, miissen umfassende Wahleri vorangetriehen wcrden, denn au- 
tokratische Fiihnmgstraditionen sind so tief verwurzelt, dafi sich 
der Wille des Volkes nur selcen ausmachen liEt. 

Grundsatzlich kommt es dem Interesse der USA an weltweitem 
Ansehen mehr emgegen, wenn Regierungen, die US-atnerikani- 
sche Unterstutzung erhalten, demokratische Prozesse aufweisen 
oder zumindest den Anschein einer Demokratie wahren. Eine d«- 
mokratischc Strukcur ist daher zu favorisicren, vorausgesetzt, daH 
sic den grundlegenden Erfordernissen einer antikommunistischen 
Haltung emspricht. 

3. Charakterisiische Schwachstellen innerhalb der Regierungen 
der Gastlander 

Soweit die US-Politik betroffen ist, muE die Aufmerksamkeit 
aufgrund der oben genannten Gesichtspunkte auf bestimmte 
Schwachstellen gelenkt werden, die den meisten unterentwickel-' 
ten Nationen itinewohnen: 

a. Als Konsequenz ihres unterencwickelten Status, ihrer jiingeren 
Ursprunge oder von beidem zeigen Regime, die von Aufstan- 
den bedroht werden, gewobolich Symptome der Entwurzelung 
und Instabilitat. Ibre politischen Fiihrer sind haufig unerfahren, 
scehen in offenem Widerspruch zueinander und sind kormpt.- 
Fiihrer mit aufterordentllchcn Qualitaten sehen sich haufig mit 
einem den modemen Anspriichen ungenugend angepafiten so- 
wie mi: ineffizientem und unteribezahltem Personal besetzten 
R^erungsapparat konfrontiert, was ihre Anstrengungen oft 
zunichce macht. 

b. Diese Schwachen bieten Moglichkeiten zur weitlaufigen Kon- 
laktaufnahme zwischen Regiemngsangestellten im Geheim- 
diensc und den Aufstandischen. In Anbefracht der chroniseben 
Instabilitat dieser Regime ist unter denjenigen, die sie Unter- 
sttitzen, der Wunsch nach einer Absicherung gegen einen mdg- 
licherweise totaien oder teilweisen Si eg der Rebellion weie ver- 
breitet. 



c. Bei inneren Konflikten in Entwicklungslandern nehmen meist 
beide Seiten fur sich in Anspnich, jeweils den wahren nationa- 
Icn Interesaen zu (otgen. Haufig jcdoch verachaffen daa enorme 
Auamali und die offene Zurschauatellung der US-amerikani- 
achen Uncerstutzung den Aufstwdiachen einen paycbologischen 
Vorteil, da die Regleiung ala Marionettenregime bloiJgeatellt 
wird. Daraus resulderen gewohnlich anwachsende antiameri- 
kanischc Gefiihle, sowohl unler der Bevdlkemng im allgemei- 
nen aJa auch uncer den Kegieruugsangeatellteni inkluaive dea 
Militars. Gleich ob daa Militar der Regierung uncergeoidnet iat 
oder aie domimert, in der Rege] apiegelt ea ibren Cbarakter 
wider und teilt ibre Schwwhen. 

Daa Interesae der amerikanischen Armee am Milicar des Gastlan- 
dea iat nicht auf deaaen Profeasionalitat auageiichtet, aondern hat 
weitaua grbSere politiache Bedeutung. In den meiaten jungen, in 
der Entwieklung begriffenen Nationen apielt daa Milicar eine ve- 
aentliche politiache Rolle, dcren Bedcuiung zunimmt, aobald aich 
eio Regime mit einem bewaffneten Aufstand konfrontiert sieht, 
der militariache Gegenmafinahmen erforderlich macht. 

3. Kapitel 

Aufgaben des US-Milicargeheimdienstes 

4. Idencifizierung besonderer Zielgruppen 

Der US-Militargeheimdienat befindet sich in einer Position, die 
es ihm erlaubt, Informacionen fiber write fiereiche der Regie- 
rungsaktivitiiten des Gaatlandes Zu beschaffen. Das Haupdnter- 
esae des US-Militars liegt darin, seine geheimdienstlichen An- 
strengungen zum Zweck interner Verteidlgungsmallnahmen auf 
das Militar des Gastlandes sowie damit rerbundene Organisatio- 
nen zu richcen. 

Beaondere Zielgruppen innerhalb des Miht^s des Gaatlandes 
stellen Mitarbelter in besonderen Positionen dar, z.B.: 

a. Einheiten auf nacionaler und lokaler Ebene, mit denen der US- 
Militargeheimdienst direkt zusammenarbeitet. 

b. Einheiten auf nationaler und intemaiionalcr Ebene, fiber die 


der US-Militargehrimdienat mittela seiner aktiven Koncakte 
weitere produktive Konlakte fiber die Grenzen der fiblicKen 
militirischcn Aktivitaten hinaus erachlieflen kann. 

c. Lokale Einheiten, mit denen der US-Militargeheimdienst we- 
der in direktem noch indirektem Kontakt steht und die daher 
besonders anfalllg fur die politiache Einfluflnahme lokaler auf- 
scandischer Krafte sind. 

d. Mobile. Einheiten, wie etwa Spezialeinhriten und Langstrek- 
ken-Aufklarungspatrouillen, die in Gebieten operieren, die teil- 
weise oder nur zeirwrilig unter der Kontrolle der Aufstandi- 
schen aind, find die daher ebenao leicht von solchcn Einfifiasen 
betroffen sind. 

Zusatzlich zura Militar des Gastlandes und seiner Ausrlchtung auf 
interne Veneidigungsstrategien mud die Aufmerksamkell auch 
auf den Polizeiapparat gerichtec werden, 

Polizeibeamte stehen der lokalen Bevolkerung in der Regel 
naher als das Milicar und sind daher sowohl profunde Informa- 
tionsquellen ala auch dn erhohtea SicherheiesrisJko. Das Sicher- 
heitariaiko kaim akut auftreten, wenn Polizeibeamte zum Militar- 
dienst eingezogen und durch unsachgemad auagebildetes Personal 
erseeze werden. 

Op^cionen des US-Militargehelmdienstes, die auf. die oben 
genannteh Zielgruppen ausgerichtet sind, verfolgen unterschiedli- 
che Absichten: 

a. Sie sollen militariache Einheiten des Gastlandes vor der InEl- 
tration und EinAudnahme durch Elemente schutzen, die mit 
den Aufstaitdischen sympachiaieren oder den USA gegenfiber 
eine feindliche Gesinnung vertieten. 

b. Sie sollen verhindern, dad Angehorige des Gastland-Milicars 
versuchen, ihre rigene Zukunh zu sichern, indem sie aktive 
oder passive Konlakte zu den Aufstandiachen knfipfen. 

c. Sie sollen Korruption und Ineffizienz innerhalb des Gaatland- 
Militars auf ein ertragliehea Mad reduzieren. 

d. Sie sollen zur Forderung von Offizieren des Gasdand-Militars 
britr^en, die den USA gegenfiber nachweislich loyal sind. 

e. Sie sollen ihre Protektion auf alle Geheimdienste dcs Gasclan- 
des ausweiten, die in den Bereicb US-militargehrimdienstlicher 
Verantwortung fallen. 



Um diese Ziele erreichtii zu konnm, rniissen die firuhzeitige £r- 
kennung von Schwachstellen in GistUnd-Geheimdienscen sowie 
Mdglichkeiten eines rechtzeitigen Eingreifeiu de^ US-Militarge- 
heimdienstes gewahrleistet sein. 

5. Erkennen von Schvrachstedlen im Gastknd 

Zu den Symptomen, die Schwachstellen in Gastland-Geheimdien- 
sten anzeigen und deren Uncersuchung iind Erkennung sowie das 
Eingreifen des US-Militiii^eheimdienstes erforderlich nuchen, 
zaUen folgende; 

a. Politische Unzuverlassigkeic, z. B. cine gleichguldge Haltung 
gegeaiiber der Regieiung, Syiupathien zu den Aufstandiscben, 
oifenkundige Kollaborition mic den Aufstiindischen, 

b. Eine antiamerikanische Einscellung, die durch den EiniluS luf- 
standischer Propaganda hervoigerufen wild, von personlichen 
Oder arbeicsbedingten Unstimmigkeiten zwischen Angehbrigen 
von Organisadonen des Gasdandes und deneu amcrikanischer 
Organisationen oder von der zu offensichdichen Piasenz aineri- 
kanischeti Personals in der Rolle des Scniorpaitaers herruhn. 

c. Blutsverwandcschafi, die Angehorlge der Regierung des Gast- 
landes tnic den Aufstandiscben verbindet. Es ist eine iibliche 
Praxis innerhalb der Familie, ihre Loyalitat vorsatzlich auf die 
Regierung und die Aufstandiscben zu verteilen, so daR sie, egaJ 
welche Seite gewinnt, immer Koncakt zum richtigen politischen 
Lager halt. Diese Blutabande spielen gerade untcr Polizeiein- 
heiten eine wiehdge Rolle, die haufig in den eigenen Wohnge- 
bieten eingesetzt und daher dem Druck durch ihre Familien 
und Freunde besonders ausgesetzi sind. 

d. Korrupiion, die den einzelnen dem Druck aufstandischer Ele- 
mcnte aussetzt und, wenn sie tiberhand nimmc, das bffendiche 
Vertrauen in die Regierung untermimert, was wiederum der 
Ausbreicung der Rebellion zuarbeitet. 

e. Inefbzienz, die ab einem bestimmten MaR den gewohnten 
Handlungsablauf derart beeinflufit, daR sie in gewisser Weise di- 
lekt dem Feind zuarbeitet. Auch hierdurch kdnnen Sympathien 
fur den Aufatand entstehen. Dies ist eine wohlbekannte Form 
regierungsintemer Sabotage, die sich relativ einfach durchfuhren 
und, wenn iiberhaupt, nur sehr schwer nacbweisen lafit. 


6. Eingreifen des US-Miiitargeheimdienstes 

Der US-Mihlargeheimdienst muS darauf vorbereitet sein, entspre- 
chende MaUnahmen vorzuschlagen, fiir den Fall. daS die Sympto- 
me der ScbwachsteUen lange genug exisderen, um wirksamen 
Schaden anzurichten. Solcbe MaRnahmen kbnnen aich gegen ein-- 
zelne Personen richten oder darauf ausgerichret sein, Druck auf 
Gruppen, Organisationen und, in letzter Instanz, auf die Regie- 
rung des Gastlandes seJbsl auszuiiben. 

Der US-MUitargeheimdienst ist gebalten, die Kooperation mit 
der encsprechenden Autoritat des Gastlandes anzustrebcn, die 
StrafmaRnahmeu gegen Bui^r des Gastlandes einleiten kann. Die 
Zusammenarbeit kann jcdoch in Bereicben problematisch wer- 
den, in denen abweichende oder widerspriichliche Ziele ange- 
suebt werden. In diesem Fall mufi der US-Militargeheimdienst 
die Haltung der USA gegenuher den widetstrebenden Kraften im 
Gastfand verteidigen. 

Dieser Konfliktbereicb entsteht meistens dann, wenn sich Straf- 
maflnahmen gegen einzelne richten, die durch personliehe, pohti- 
sche oder biirokratische Verflechtungen geachutzt sind. 

Handlungen, die darauf au^erichtet sind, Geheimdienste des 
Gastlandes oder sogar die Regierung selbst zu beeinilussen oder 
unter Druck zu setzen, setzen voraus. dafl die Interessen der USA 
gefahrdet sind. Der Situation angemesscne MaRnahmen kbnnen 
offizieller oder inoffizieller Natur sein. 

Offizielle Handlungen sind im Zusammenhang mit den in die¬ 
sem Dokumcnt diskutienen Themen nicht relevant. Inofflzielle 
Handlungen, die der Gebeimhaltung obliegen, fallen unter die 
gemeinsaine Verantwoitlichkeit des US-Militargeheimdienstes 
und anderer US-Geheimdienste. 

4. Kapitel 

Leitlinien des Gebeimdienstes 

7. AUgemeines 

Der Erfolg intemer Stabilisierungsprozesse, die im Rahmen inter- 
ner Vcrteidigungsstrategien durch den US-Militargeheiindienst 
gefbrdert werden, hangt zu groScn Teilen vom gegenseitigcn Vcr- 



standnis des US-Personals und des Personals der Geheimdienste 
des Gastlandes ab. 

Wie hoeb der Grad ■wechselse’itigen Einvemehmens zwischen 
dem US-Personal und dem Personal des Gastlandes auch ist, die 
Mdglichkeit^ Mitarbeiter der Geheimdienste im Gascland fur eine 
Agententatigkeie zu gewimten, ist cine wesentlich verlaSlichere 
Basis fur die Losung der Probleme des US-Militirgeheimdien- 
stes. 

Das Anwerben fiihrender Mitarbeiter der Gascland-Geheim- 
dienste als Langzeit-Agenten ist daher besonders wichdg. 

8. Agentenrekrutlerung 

Fur die speziellen Bclange desUS-Mllitargeheimdienstes stelltdas 
Offizierskorps einen besonders geeigneten Bereich dar, urn Mitar¬ 
beiter anzuwerben. In vielen unterencwickelten Landern staitimen 
die Militaroffiziere aus wohlhabenden Verhiiltnissen, sind auf- 
grund ihres familiirm Hintergrundes und ihrer Ausbildung kon- 
sereativ und dahei anti'revolutionaren Lehren gegentiber offen 
eingestcUt. Ihre Mitarbeit als pro-amcrikanische Langzeit-Agen¬ 
ten ist besonders wichdg, da sie haufig eine entscheidende Rolle 
bei der Kursbestiramung der Entwicklung in von ihnen vertrete- 
nen Landern spielen, 

Hinsichtlich der Anwerbung von Langzeit-Agenten verdienen 
Angehorige folgender Kategorien besondere Bedeutung: 

a. Offiziere, die aus Famllien scammen, die scit langem wirtschaft- 
liehe und kulturelle Beziehungen mit den Vereinigten Staaten 
und ihien AUiierten pflegen. 

b. Ofbziere, die Gelegenheit batten, sich mit US-militarischen 
Trainingsprograininen vertraut zu machen, insbesonderc dieje- 
nigen, die in den Vereinigten Staaten selbst ausgeblldet wurden. 

c. Offiziere, die fiir bestimmte Posten inoerhalb des Gastland- 
Geheimdienstes auserwahll wurden, Ihnen gebiihrt besondere, 
wenn nicht ezklusive Beachtung. 

GemalS den Direktiven des Ausbildungspersonals in US-Trai- 
ningstagern mtissen die in Unterpunkt 2 ( ) benannten Offiziere 
genauestens uberpruft werden, und zwar hinsicbtlicb Ibrer politi- 
schen Loyalicat, ihrer Unempfanglichkeii gegenuber der kommu- 


m’stischen Ideologic und ihrer Treue gegentiber den deniukrati- 
schen Idealen der Vereinigten Staaten. Der geheime Anhang des 
abschlieUenden Trainingsrtspons tiber jeden Offizier eines Gast¬ 
landes, der ein US-Trainingsprogramm durchlaufen hat, enthalt 
eine Bewercung tiber dcssen Aussichten und Mbgllchkeiten, als 
Langzeit-Agent des US-Milit^gebeimdienstes tatig zu sein. 

Fragen bezuglich der Anwerbung werden in FM 30-31A aus- 
fuhrlicher behandelt, worin die allgemeine Doktrin zur Handha- 
bungder Agententiitigkeit (HUMINT) datgelegt und ausgearbei- 
tet ist. Die dort beschriebenen Direktiven solllen bei Rekrutie- 
rungsmaUnahmen hinzugezogen werden, welche die Bcteiligung 
von Geheimdienslen vorsehen, die der Regierung des Gastlandes 
nahestehen. 

9. Unterstutzung durch US-Btirger im Ausland 

Der US-MilitiirEeheimdienst muil die mogllche Mitarbeit von US- 
Biirgcm, die in den Gastlandern arbeiten, einerseits als direkte In- 
formationsquellen, andererseits aber auch als offizielle oder inof- 
Czielle Mittler bei der Anwerbung von Biiigern des Gastlandes als 
Langzcit-Agenlen benicksichtigen. Zu diesen benannten US-Biir- 
gern zihlen Beamte, die fur einen anderen als den LfS-Militarge- 
heimdiense tatig sind, sowie Geschiftsleute und Reprasentancen 
der Massentuedien. 

10. Unterwandening der Rebellenbewegung 

In FM 30-31 wurde die Notwendigkeit betont, dafi Geheimdien- 
ste des Gastlandes die aufstandische Bewegung im Hinblick auf 
eine erfotgreiche Gegenbewegung durch das Einschleusen von 
Agenten unterwandern. Es wurde deutlich gemachc, dafi die Ge- 
fahr besteht, daU auf Seiten der Aufstandischen stehende Agenten 
die gro2en Organisationen des Gastlandes, staatliche Dehorden, 
die Polizei und Einheiten des milicarischen Geheimdiensies mit 
der Absicht infilirieren, geheime Informationen zu sammeln, 
Ebenso wurde klar herausgearbeitet, dafi, wenn die Geheimdienste 
der Gastlander nur mangelnde Informationen uber pro-rcbelli- 
Sche Agenten in Berei'chen, in denen dcren Tatigkeit bekannt ist, 
besitzen, dies ein Hinweis sein kann, dafi es diesen Agenten be- 



reits erfolgrcich gelungen ist, die Geheimdienste des Ga&tlandes 
zu unterwandern. Sie befinden sich somit in der Position, Schricte 
der Regierung vorwegzuoehmen. 

In dicsem Zusammenhang sollte der US-Miliurgebeimdiensi 
zwei grundsiitzllche Aktionsstiiinge verfolgen: 

a. Er sollte dahingehend arbeiten, die Agenten zu identifizieren, 
die dutch Geheimdienste des Gastlandes, die fiir die interne Si- 
cherheit zustandig sind, in die aufstandische Bewegung einge- 
schleust wurden, um die Arbeit dieser Agenten der geheimen 
KontroUe dutch den US-Miiitargeheimdienst zu unterstellen. 
(Die Vorgehetisweise witd in dicscn Fallen von den vothetr- 
scbenden Gegebenbeiten im jeweiligen Land abhangig sem.) 

b. Er sollte versuchen, vertnauenswiirdige Agenten in die Ftib- 
tungsschicht der Aulstandischen einiuschleusen. Hierbei sollte 
insbesondere das Geheimdienstsystem der Aufstandischen be- 
achtet werden, das gegen die Geheimdienste des Gastlandes ge- 
richtet ist. Achten Sie hierbei besonders darauf, daU Infonma- 
tionen uber das Personal dieser Geheimdienste, die aus aufstan- 
dischen Quellen stammen, von groilem Wert seln kdnnen, um 
ein angemessenes Verhalten des US-Militargebeimdienstes zu 
gewiihrleiseen und reehtzeitige MaEnahmen einzvleiten, um die 
Interessen der USA zu fdrdem. 


11. Agenten fiir Spezialeinsarze 

Es kann vorkommen, daS die Regierungen der Gastlander 
gegeniiber dem Kommunismus Oder der kommunistisch inspi- 
rierten Unterwanderung PassivLtat oder Unentschlossenheit zei- 
gcn und gem^ den Einschatzungcn der US-Geheimdicnste mit 
ungentigMider Schlagkraft reagieren. Meist entstehen solchb Situa- 
uonen, wenndie Aufstandischen zeitweilig auf Gewalt verzichten 
und sich sorolt einen Vorteil zu verschaffen hoffen, da sich die 
Ftihrungskriifte des Gastlandes in falscher Sicherheit wahnen. In 
solchen Fallen sollten dem US-Militiirgeheimdienst alle Minel zur 
Verfugung stehen, gezielte Operationen zu starten, die sowohl die 
Regierungen der Gastlander als auch die 6ffentlichkeit von dcr 
Gefabr einer Rebellion und der Notwendigkeit eines Gegenan- 
grifls iiberzeugen. 


Zu diesem Zweck sollte der US-Militargeheimdienst alles dar- 
an setzen, Agenten mit Spezialauftragen in die aufstandische Be¬ 
wegung einzuschleusen, welche die Aufgabe haben, spezielle Ak- 
tionsgruppen innerhalb der radikaleren Elemente der Bewegung 
zu bilden. Entstebt eine der oben genanntcn Situationcn, sollten 
diese durch den US-Militargeheimdienst kontrollienen Gruppen 
eingesetzt werden, um je nach Lage des Falls entweder gewallfrei 
oder auch gewaltsam einzugreifen. Diese Operationen konnen 
sokhe beinhalten, die in FM 30-31 als Phasen II und III eines 
Aufstandes bezeichnet werden. 

In Fallen, in denen ein erfolgreiches Einschleusen solcher 
Agenten in die Fiihrungsriege der Rebellen nicht durchgefuhn 
werden konnce, kann cs, um die oben genannten Ziele zu crrci- 
chen, hitfreich sein, die Mitarbeit ex^rem linksgerichteter Organl- 
Sationen fiir die eigenen Zwecke zu nutzen. 

12. Vorteile des US-Militargeheirndienstes 

Auf dem Gebiet der Human Intelligence (HUMINT) genielien 
Mitarbetter des US-Militirgeheimdienstes den Voneil, in vielen 
B^ichen direkt mit ihnen Gleichgestellten innerhalb der Ge- 
Keimdienststruktur des Gastlandes zusammenzuarbeiten. Auf- 
grund ihrer in der Regel besseren Ausbildung, Sachkenntnis und 
Eifahrung sind sie besonders qualifizim, besseren Nutzen aus 
einer solchen Kooperation zu zieheti, auch wenn sie mit Personal 
zusammenarbeiten, das ihnen vom Rang her iiberlegen ist. Diese 
enge Kooperation ermoglicht ea dem US-Militatgeheimdienst, 
einen umfassenden und detaillienen Uberbliek ubet die Struktur 
des nationalen Geheimdienstes zu erhalten. 

In FM 30-31 wurde crwabnt, dad die Einrichlung von National 
Internal Defense Coordination CetsTers (NIDCC) und Area Co¬ 
ordination Centers (ACC) erstrebenswert ist, um Geheimdlenst- 
operationen, Administration und Logistik in das gemeinsame 
Bemiihen zu imegrieren, eine Problemliisung bezuglich der Re¬ 
bellion zu erreichen. 

Die vorliegende Empfehlung wurde ausgearbeicec, um die Ef- 
fektivitat antirebellischu Anstrengungen im Gasiland zu verbes- 
sern. Sie kann dem US-Militiirgeheimdienst ebenfalls als Leicfaden 
fiir das Eindringen in die railitarische' Fuhrung des Castlands die- 
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This VC? srcrjiv clntilfleu lupple'^ent FH 30-31*, oylrc ipeel/sl.y v'r-^4 

•fciuiclvr utvr*. Is net a eU^dari.l*su* In the FM terlci. 

s;Ur/i.-“=ri-; “=\ ??sl 

ccjnrvy O'C) t;.2V3tlo-.\s to s'.eure stcblllty, 

■ nt 55-'3-.t. ... C!,, other l.;.ol. «:..ii.r« ItC 

lor V.S. «rry ioteillf..;^.. I< Jc.» .o- 'i” Jir n !rt 

laid Co%n In olher dc=u.’u;.t», such cs 30-3J *'"=*.”• ‘ 

to th. irporttncs of hC -scr:!.*. « ■ 

eperatitrs end lo lndJc»:)nc eer:aln oirtctlens 5n ’ rv-.L,"/ 

fLvr.ticr. eV.ut the hest country, lo a =3r.=sr r.ora Rencr-1 ‘ 
atrclr.htIor*'.rd ceur.terlnsurscncy. may advence overall V.S. letcr.s.s. 

Cpcrcilcr., in thli .pedal field are to b. -^4 

tlee, since the atlu^o./lediel lnvolvtr.ent o. the V.5. A "^ , -j r**..*.- 

rtstTlc-.od to ihs artu of eccotr.itl.-u ajalnst i-’pc e^fo*: 

MCC/.- Ti c lect tv.t U.S. Arry InvolYct.nt Rc.r detp-.r ear. la oe e-t-u . 

b« atVr.c- lc!:2d. • . . * ^ ^Y; •* 

Ihf otc r: :ba tem ’'HC aVcnclc.*’ In thl. .u?plc=*at nay be ta«r. lo P.an. 
a:f>t.ln; to e3r.*t:;t: 

e’.- r.i s: evi=diet;oa for tntemil dtfanta oparatlons. •-• .* 

• . * * ■*- * ••■*.’ .e' ’ 

• ^ PC forces ^er.f-rellT* • 

in cthir vttds, V.S. Ar.y .v, j„rt t'utrrv .- 

e •“ »’■•- '»rvtl'»t. c". of.-t tI-• ,| e «.hiieY ’n oor* ’ 

..V:Y -0 :-y 

«pr2u'dV.S.;ini;i..*:. y^arever oryaxtunlty offer, to further tben. . - • 
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M*triV>c:lcr. d! this’••o?!cr.?nt If strictly ll-.leci to auMrcsiJCJ ihevn cn 
tl'.crlVv'lcn list. lts.ftU> 3 tc'>CA c/y bs tra:»sc 5 ttc<i further to those frlerted 
: tho'dlscretlon of the cddrcusess.ai belris veil »ultc<l *n« wall placed to ccr.trlhute 
^ the tad fa view. ST/.uever pcstlble, detailed Instrutcloea iesued oa the bstls of 
•It lU/Flereit fho-^ld be passed ca -rtthally, with fCror.j eap^aila or. the particular 
r.siti'/ity e( this i^.;ule field of .action.^ 
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i • ; • • .CHAPTER 2 
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' f\ * * ••• * • '• • • . 

. •-• b/^cwrouno 
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:• V? 


1, Ce'icrol •■.••■ ; . • • - 

A* lnJlSJ»:ti in FH 30-31, •snit t*ccnt Innnrrc'ClLi bsve i:vtn fl-.sp In 
^tvclDplrr, tution:; er In nitloa* ncv-ijr eoevtcd fren fo:rcr eo-oalc.. . 

H.S, Ir.valvc.'Vnt In there Icse-dcveln'D'ii natlcr.3 thrrircr.p^ l>y '^7 

Is pert of n.c v:.ild-vlio U.S. Ir.volvwc.t in.th. RUvu 3 X?.e .U' 1 "V- Co-r nir.-. *. 
5«,!;,;-»cy r.-., f..« .tl.,t U-.» c-.u;.-..; >n trlUl 

o- -('lor.al ilfftrircis. hvt, \-h&rcTc;r Ita scuvce, tSe fact c» .... j.. ...w/ ^. 
olfcrc pppcTtvnlllrt fov Cv...n:nltt Inflltietlen which. In ths 
Ivc cou;.V'.ir.*£SJies., r-ij ei’lnti.aic In n $i;cc<t!.ru. Cc-.si.l!. I' ^ ;'i‘ 

fcrc. vKi c-:trr»o' cctrr.-.laiif, :ho nst.:TC a-.d ^.c-rce of 

the pcliilfcl etsi ce of tV. IIC t:vi;rrr.rr.t Jn tclation to Cc=.-.jnii.. oa l... «..•» • -- 
UnJ if.i to U.S. Interests on tJ.t other. 


> 

4 


^ • 

; - 


2. rcpd for FoHtlccl riexihinty ^ 

n..' U.S. Attit, In line vllh other U.S. praT.cles. lo not ct.-r-.ftled J”' 
eeVly to the f-r.'ort ofeny pertlculrr sf'vcrre'ioat In ihc,hs$. cc-...r) for 
vfiiety of rtr-itrsf 

• • • ^ • 

0 . A t-verrs^ent e:.3aylr.; U.S. senpert r.sy w-caVea in the f 

r'lr.lst or ^.uncr.let-lnspJred lassrses.-y threuRh latV oi vlll o. -i-n of ^ 

■ b. 21 COW-.IM:'i-.tcli ty f.i:in£ to tfc Istcrcria :! 

t«.\i settlcx^ 1 * the p_ti.on. ' •’ '■ 

c. It riy irLit Into .ertrorc oAtioatUet ottlcudos vhleh ere l-»cts?.%:!hU 

with or ►.Oftile te-C.S. Interest•. v ' 

. • • • • ■ -.i. 

*.l; . 5 ,v e.-eat< o eltowtlor. 1-. vhlrh r;%. Ir.ror -.* rw.clit 

of -rirri^ral.! ulr’etlo.n enolUr.r the ho*: co-.;;try to ehraln .'--re son«.r.-...rt 
L*;;«:it Xc..'.'. C.£. srslscoaee iyiJtrec. 


eJ 


- VS 11. iMr .1 eaeratlris are 

J A- -*V,, r**7lk of frCC^V-^f iC'S^lCC* t-.t ^ ^ Jxr*- 

.•*7,”^ ._.Ve« J).--, ej llrrfhllltT detrrttolr.T tho r.ttur? of n t*..l - 


Inj itj full Viyp.'tc. 
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Frv x-f the•Ici-s^davftJ.cacj? ritifthi nrovJilc frrbilf soil fcr. dTjari ic 
_ ucATiit^ruX sens*.'rf ;crr.'.irt l:ifIvsn^c, jerse?slve ftr "brytol. 1-. brov.^) 

-- ^ktjr-en iltcxiout «t til Icvvlt; trodllioiis of aaccrvpclc rule art so d 
■■. roote«:.thac there It of ton'll tile *'11J' asusxttir.ei. _ 

;• h’-Tertliolss^^ I'.S. consfyn for vorld opli;lcn Is latter ctlfsftC'J If 
: ■ V.S;* tbPT-oyt ohterve iltnosratlc procesret, or st If.v-t rul::til 

/ erallc fr.eeee. • 4 *-;rcfoie, r dtpaerttlc structure fa to be I'clce^isd t.v 
• enVjiC*, t/ the i»t‘tr.vl<il tfr.i Uiit It tarleflt* the ri4|vilretcr^R_iLf. to 
.•• Cor^iu'.itt T. 08 tor»t.‘ 1( it does net setlLfy thojrc ^.«;«;lreurBtK, .scrlcui 
vn^t I-* tl/v*i to po'.tlhls rodlflcstlons ol the rtructort. 

» ■•■ ■■-: - '••" ‘"a ' 

’ 3. C'.?r'•■“vtrlitic lylceriMlfties HC ^2ni«'e5 
• * • * 

• Iri the Ifjhc ef the ahova tonsldcrcticrs sffeetli’.r, U.S. *'e!!:y, elt.ntlpT. 
vurt hi dr.-.vTj to ucieila vulrcreMll tie i Inherent Ir. tht nsture of tt.nl reel'' 

•Ir; tht lit-e-dc-veloeed n.ttloro: 

2 . In Cbr<.:'t;.we'.e:- of their bschuordrecs or tccci.t crijln f.r beto, *.h= 
n»'»inri x.'Mch .'aEur':^tT.cltr »xc dlrciCtd usually :ufft.* Iro- xctZiCns- 

■ t 5 «'.T.u f-rtavllity. Tr.tir Irsdins l-ollticol flfvits er.. cite.-. lafa.>=vl:r.rr 
fjtttn:’-.- ir.t>s'i.lr:lc, ani ro.-ruot. fben le-crrs cf er.cfnllcr.-.l nt'jjtv t-.nr 
their tfferte -rt oftm ItuMrntcd by fovern-jcnc f'th.'neiy tll-cda?lta to r.'»c 
ernliilo;;-, /-.J'-jan:,*/. by inefficient *nd underT.ald personnel. 

b. ♦hiso vcr.*:r.'SJB'. slve iltc to • vtdo artr ef possible e:nt*.ct» 
fr.‘'leyeis of ji'ivjr*.!’-tnC av.e.ucles end the Insurgraey. Ba-."lnp rc^Lit. *o^ .... 

■ ti.rj~fc ir.-.tellI'.ty ef the tcjir.ts, t? s dtxJro for iejesur.ir.es :r,rr.r t.ii.r f u 

torte 7 .s r-syli*!® tcltl or pirtl.«l victory for the Insjtjmty .s i-.Jt- 

•nr;nd. . " • . 

c. In foot zMtr of lr.*cr-.-l crr.nitt Jn the J-ts-dSTOcnii r.-.lo. b.'.' 

tltli t r-..-.r.:lv ox n.LC:.sr.*-ittlc purity, lot thu tlt^r. -.tue 

e;.d lelTtlv^lj cv.li O.:.;-o.tr of V.b. sn.oert flvts th* lix.'.o:,-/^cy ? ..v 
I'tic'l tJvintt»e hr If't'.t the r-'rl-.a open to thrrres o. ^ 

et-* s-.e*cro4» ef tra r-uire l-.rljflixr tmtd fercss. t..ather .he .«r. C .. 
era c’**j>cr7itit tp iV’. lar**' dec^ete it, .they utar.lly reil'tt Itf r.ttur*- 
•h»tt lit •ril*:r'*V*l'tint. ’ 

I'.S. A-r./ ir. the RC irwi fe'tcct Is eot ttO:.fl:.ed to t 3-..-rs-* ;3’- 

• rz.-:c-;.liv:t: :: ...ri anicH'ilt.rVc:itIco: ';.trrt. V t' » ' 

4 olsv c - In-artnat rols Ir >o..t:-.1 i».‘. 4. - 

" .ilr't't_^.C4 :f I", - t rolo 1 * tr.'.^ncci v.xenrvtr •s rer.^ l.a ...v..?.-. •• • -irr..- 

; .3 .J;-;; etlif.." f'r I'lllttr.' 5tvr.»?rr.etjvr?t. 
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•prcl’I ;;i:--lllf*rtc tsrf'ta wUbln th5 llC •i.r/ Intluio the - j 

.. .. 

j'^'r-cr.ncl ci: ^ ^ 

a. C-.it? AT ratio.:-!! ar.J l?iai I'vcl vith wMih U.S. f.rty Intel 11 seJ»CA ’ 

1-. la d'ltr'.i -.o:V.lar. cc;.'. iCt. . . — 

% U'*--; «• r-'i"Jc'.a’ ar.d lotn! l=vtl vlth vMcli IKS. A-.ry Ir.t.clHr.f-C-i. 

tr,ot k. co;.t.-.. 

ef..T>r': ojt-lt’t the lii.i-.J ol tll5t».ry actlv.ty. ,• 

c.' U==l vaJU vlll. vhlcl. l-.S. J.Tr^J 

1/ l!.:Uvc*.o. .r.-? vhich foi that rf.^sar. tay b* p-rtlcula.l, vj.nrte^ic 

p'llcJttl ctr.trr./n'lion froa l&cal In3urt,trt tarrcc*. 
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.•he vslitc 
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ta thi :••: %r.y aaJ lt« oTK^-isa^lca far ir.ttxptl 


-•% irti * i —4I wO 


tho ct tl.a r-*-'®*' 


Ir:-J :rrr« rr:d rr.yl«ri by r«:ultp of ln„ b;.-ptr:t«a. 
tr-'.lr.i.-.; a-.-. t'-W.t/. * . ' ' . 

* ' • • y 

- t A -7 oT.'Tttlcie’dlrosicd tovarft t'.a STcelrl t«r:i;tH 

• Tv,r • .» . — •* r^iil-r ohjistlvia i“.'vivv; 

, .t' i.• ‘i-— -'»•/; i.*vriUfitl.*a sn-; fr.-r. «:<•.«»: 

rr^.t.'-tlle iht Cr.ltid ft?;::'*. 
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Tj cum'J the ot KC rt-r/ prrcoar.el rclnfurf>5 their 

Iu:-.ire by icvfjio:'Js!; ectiv: cr pi^islva cor.tart* the iarui^cncy.. 

•... . ^ / * > . i ■ ’. -■ *> - 

e. To reJu:r eornptioa and irefflcleocy within eray t:alte to celeteb) 


levels 


p the. pfobotJon c! V.C oflieert Vtiv.*n to be lo; 


c.' to estenl the ocrc feras of protection to all IIC asr.T.rlcr vltbtn 

of C.". Arr.y ixirliliCtse opsiatlcne. 

The tsMsvts.iit ef tl*e*e‘tbjetllvni'*all* for the tloely xctosnitien of 
ahilltlrs lu :.C iii'Jitei iail for'Tlntly eounteractlon by O.S. Arz.r Inr.elll- 


trlslr.?, frea exyo*urc to Injrrc'rt tropa^'anli, 
wti cf .-IC cad U.S. one: lJ.etl'.r.'. ot the pSTisr.Al cr > 
presf.nec of A'aerlcen pertenr.el lit t'.e.r-lt cf t 


tlon3M;>8 llnVla* ecaloyoe* ef the Y.2 pci;trr.-..'K 
,oa ;«ttlce fet a ft^Jly cellbcratily to inlif 
.'.vi the •:«:&->, to •.•ulciwif via* vll 

tV.v tlrrl Cirl:.-.- t-co arc wJ a 

vMch rei.’*i li thvlr cu~ i 

e frc., «ur*d frlwfcii.. 


IdvcJ to tTS**-JT? frta 
nts pc'/vlar ccafldcscr 


.ea, viivca rr.r«e* 
li be£ «eo tiits* 
• shi. fpvtxd*:! 1-.' 


te deter. 
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. C: • U.S, f’ni Intellijcr-te Action '.. .:- • '• y 

> • ' n ?' a4v Vi pr^-KtVrd to rcc^rwii ^pprcprlsta .ctltn M 

iri J%r»,.rc ^ r-P=. .r. .v| 

t»i» 1-it resort, M tU.}iC ^V€n.-V3nt Itiftlf. . . * 'V^iJ 

• ‘uiricoi»’^o'tMt V.i, /Lr-iV totililscrce fho.ld ol-tr^hs tetlvc 

tone* r.u; Jtfor.d tho l^S. pooltlon otalnot eontxtry foreei ot vork in 
horn c&iistr?. ^ • . • ■ ' '•..=*• 

* or conflict la cftcn entered In the =.sttcr of 

ipSlvIippl. p-kp ppy p« t, . ..Ptu .1 p.«=»=J.;,^ 

politicsl CM? >urer. »CTr.:le c»i'llcetione, . 

appropilale to e tlven cltuntlon rxy be official nr u..o.fl«..a . j._ p 

•o-f'cftl n-.t'oo Is T.ot TJJevart te tbe Irsuen dlscr.o'.ed In tMe 

Kt cr-cfflcHi tctlon InvclvJt.g ‘et*ac’'Ti'’ * 

• Jblllty cTaiwi by 0.5. /.ie7 Intclllie.nco with o.hc. O.S. e..»ac.*i. ^ 
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IT* twcLTti of iutertt*] Btn!>ility tptrtllcn* urdtrtalun by ^*5. Ain.* 5rv:*li- 
rcnnr It *hci frffccL&r't of loCkrutl i».tan»« dtptnds to »> cjntldsrr.jic on 

tl'.e dofft-t of ur'.l'oxl oa'lorctJir.dlnc botwttn Aatrlcau ptteoonel fctl ib* pfrr.'<*»r.ftl 
of epertin* of the tosi eoouttp. ► • "- 

Cr.-.rfy»-r, •-'ti^tsvar the dij>%c< bl rr.dcrotsndlr.j betve^n V.S. pprft^rvol 

•rtJ.thalr KC etpovlto n\r:birt| * roit tsllnhl* taols for th^ cofutlcn pI I'.3.Any 
iutclli^tiicp. yrsaferx it tha nv^llahllity In S'J t,*P-nclC5 of Inilvidualk vlth ^ . 
vhos V.S. Atrr.' lntclll[,cuec nalntolno o^ent Telatlpuahlps. 

Ihcrcforp, li e tccn;ltvt.;it of Itadfr-j nirbcra of J’.C o^ftslec In the car-r.tlT.r 
cf Icrig-tLtn e;;<>uca Is st lr;>crt.vat rcqultazcnt. 

3. lifcrultirjr.t for Jr.t^llliic.c? Pu-p0S55 . 

Fcp the st-tclal porpose? of U.S. Amy irtcllljence, the ost f&norta*.; fltJ'i 
cf reci'uftfr.r ktiivicy is the officer C'Or^'s of tha IlC amy. In r.any l»r.s-<Icvei«y* 
nelcas, effreers of the sr.vc«J fercec tend to be of ritraTtlti* orlclt.t'n*er/f 
live by virtue ef faafly bar?4;rci;r.d e.-.J tt’ucatlca, end tliercfcrc Teftptl*».- tc^ 
cti'i:t?rl«'.urr:acy drctr'lra. ihey ere of speef^J It.pattiace et lpn*-ttm prospects 
bsetc'.e thuy not Intteqvently pJsy e df'clslve role la detemlnltg the course sC 
dc'vl*;r»t !:« kCa^-i oX ti.cir.vcij-ictlvw iCOTtrlii* ** *t 

; • ■ * . . “ . ' 

I^c f.'llreli.j cjtf.:rr:>* n^ulrc sp^clsl ctt.nMrn tf:t“. s to :c.\.-tsr= 
itrfilti,?:.:: • . ^ 

•’ •* l'*#* 

t. O'flccre free feafllce with lorr-otesdln* oceoTnlc end enltursi essscie* ’ 

liras with iKt Voiced SCttea tad its elllts. * • ' ; 

• • • * * 1 

1. Prfi*.Vr< Vr.n-i tc h^vr ?etei'*rJ I.-vvt'';1p tmrtrslers of l',S. r'.lf:::? 
trilolr.y yrbcrenr, cspccUlly thvs\ v>i» heee keen tralr.cd In the raltc- -t 

•••.••• ... 

e.* CfiJtlcci fpT 4 itleca«“.t to pnete vltala tha Rf f 3 telll»c-t< 

etmeture! -*rn;et require speclrl ihocsto not erelv.efee etter.tloo. 
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Six^'lnc eirictlvc* f. ?.S. l..»tr«t.-.r» at O.S. ' 
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tcntlal CoKJUinlst Inpact on 1 1 a 1 ian 
1 l»o f en s o To's t u r opT 


1stutf* and Pvi donee 


^«|fortant problcn* that mljtht aria o froa cocuaun lst 

partlclpat Ion in the govornaents of Italy_*ro 

shaped partly by the different institutional positions 
of the two countries within the KATO alliance^ 

(ualy, as a aenber of KATO's Integrated military 
structure, has direct access to sensitive NATO intelligence, 
defense plans, and nuclear planning infornatlon. Any 
potential for communist access to this Information, even 
If seemingly unlikely in circumstances of liml.tcd partici¬ 
pation in the Italian government, probably would result 
in a cutoff of key information and planning data to Italy 
and thus a sharp reduction of Itallan-NATO defense cooperat 










^Ev ldunce on the defense policies of tho Italian 
and Froncii Conmimist parties cones from the public 

S I- 

record of statements and writings of the parties 


Conflicting pressures to maintain their Marxlst- 
Loninist crodcnrlnls and at tho same tine appeal to a 
wido spectrum of Ifost European opinion often causes the 
Communists to "straddle tho fcnco" on defense'issues-- 
providlng a poor basis for Judging what their governing policies 
would bo. ^vortholcss, we offer the following pre¬ 
liminary thoughts concerning Italy 

A large segment of Italian society is reserved in its 
support for NATO and Italian defense policies, and Communist 
(PCI) attitudes on defense questions are generally shared by 
Socialists and other parties of tho Left. On some issues, tho 














rci lia» Jiupportcd tho Christian Uonocralic Party oy.alnst 
the positions taken by other leftist parties. 'nd opposi¬ 
tion to the governnen t.'s defense projjrans and NATO issues 
is generally led not by the I'Cl but by Falco Accano, the 
Socialist chalrnan of tho House Defense Coranission. 

y~Th e chief effect of a icinor PCI involvereent in tho 
Italian government (for instance, control of two or three 
non-sensitive ministries concerned with Italian internal 
natters) would likely bo a tightening of restrictive trends 
(Already affecting Italy's defense establishment and, 
by extension, Ic'alian cooperation with NATO and tho US. 

Those include: increasingly close Parliamentary control 
over military budgets and policy decisions; a generally 
skeptical approach toward nuclear weapons and facilities; 
a tendency to distinguish between Italian interests and 
needs on the one liand and those of NATO on the other-- 
especially with reference to programs which are instigated 
by tho US or appear primarily to benefit the US. ^Ej-esumably, 
with a formal share in power, the P.CI would more actively 
work to place sympathetic and "reliable'* persons ^n impor- ; 
tant posts--includlnc senior military ones --througheut the 

govornmen '217 . . ... 

fl t nevertheless is unlikely that the PCI wotilu attempt 

to undermine military discipline or cap.'ibil 11 ics, or to 
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politicise the fsllitary to an ojitent that uouM have 
thi^ effect. In recent ycarN. the PCI h.ii hchaved 
toward iJic military like a party which folly expect! 
some day to "control the levcrs.J^ Khije backinc 
IcKi-vlation to improve livinp. cond i t j ons and wap.os and 
to Mrcnathon soldiers' civil rights and liberalize 
disciplinary regulations, the Party has opposed Bilitary 
unionism ;is inconsis'mt with the roi,ulrenents of mill- 
tary discipline. It also has stopped well short of un¬ 
critical support of protest oovenents and denonstrat ions 
involving non-cocinissloned officers that have been 
organized l>y left-wing fringe groups. Moreover, tho 
PCI has generally supported passage of funds for nllitary 
modernization programs, especially when Italian Jobs are 
at slake. PCI parliamentarians frequently question 
specific defense needs or programs, and last ''all they 
suggested delaying passage of procurement funds which 
had not yet been comaitted to programs--yet they have 
not played an obstructionist role. (To tho extent that 
the PCI has neutralized tho military as a source of 
opposition, it appears to have succeeded by convincing 
tho hoik of military officers, like other Italians, that 
PCI involv.^ment in tho government is a) inevitable, and 
b) not particularly d.njgerou 57 ) 






L” tlic rci were to haw substantial control in tJio 
novornwfnt, noro far-rcachin;: channos arc possililc. The 
actions taken in the near-torn by a PCI government would 
likely lie heavily dependent on the atlitudos nml jioliclcs 
of Italy's IMTO allies. The Party has said that it fully 
supports Italy's wenbership In the Alliance and would 
carry out all comniitnents. It would probably review very 
cnrofully any new or additional cotanitnents in the light 
of its romplicatod attitudes toward the Hast-West division, 
its Huroponn as opposed to Atlantic orientation, its opposi¬ 
tion to nuclear weapons, and s o Qut it would likely 

ho reluctant iaraedlately to withdraw units committed to 
NATO nissions, close down NATO and US facilities, or renege 
on already-agreed NATO weapons prograns. If, however, the 
allies deny Italian access to classified information or close 
down NATO /acilitics in Italy, PCI anbivalcnco toward NATO 
would likely bo resolved, leading to'some kind of break in 


the rolationshipTf, 


But it would likely 
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MEMORANDUM 

SUBJECT; The Moro Kidnaping and Italian Politics 


1. One of the last governments headed by the veteran Christian 
Democratic politician Aldo Moro spanned the period from the breakup of 
the old center-left coalition in 1974 to the electoral surge toward the 
Comrounists in 1975. The transitional nature of Moro's gdvernroent led 
Italian politicians to dt^b it a "bridge to the unknown". Now, the 
kidnaping of the party leader by the Red Brigades terrorist organization 
is forcing Italian politicians to bridge a new political abyss. The 
many questions raised by the case could lead to fundamental changes in 
the country's politics. 

2. Six weeks after the kidnaping, an air of uncertainty and 
distrust pervades Italian political life. This results in part from 
Horo's absence^no one else is equipped to play his stabilizing role in 
Christian Democratic internal politics and in the party's relations 
with the Correunis^ It also reflects widespread frustration over the 
government's nability to find Moro. 

3. Moro was abducted just as the Christian Democrats and Comnunists 
completed two months of delicate negotiations on a new governing formula. 
Although the talks had produced an agreement under which the Co^nists 
support Prime Minister Andreotti's Christian Democratic minority govern¬ 
ment in parliament, many contentious details concerning relations between 
the two parties still had not been spelled out. 

4. Preoccupation with the crime has since prevented anyone from 
addressing these outstanding questions in a systematic way. ^en 
politicians do take up such issues, they will have to deal with two 
emerging trends—trends that work against each other and contribute 
to the confused political atmosphere. On the one hand, the emergency 
nature of the situation is pushing the Christian Democrats and Communists 
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toward closer cooperation. On the other hand, distrust and tensions are 
growing between the two parties^ 

Andreotti has c onsulted the Coninunists closely in connection 
_with_|he investigation. 

Communist chief Berniiyuei' anu uuier party leauers, inciuoiny me 
-q-n-gJt Orate meniber responsible for security affairs, are ini " 

conta ct with the C hristian Democratic leadership reoai' uiiiu liic _ 

K.ianduing. In addition, 

pome members of the caoinec, aitnuugn prooapiy not ranooin, pian 
TiJ-cunsult directly with their counterparts in the Communist Party, 
before completing major administrative actionsTJ 

6. At the same time, relations between the two parties are marked 
by growing tension. The Communists, for example, have been p ublicly 
critical of the government's lack of progress in the case^andJ 
have bluntly told Interior Minister Cossiga to move more vigorously 
against the terroris^. 

For their part, the Christian Democrats are planning 

to ^rge during a coming series of local elections mac cne communist 
Party’s antagonism toward the security forces years ago was the direct 
antecedent of the current political violence. This is bound to touch 
an exposed nerve in the Communist Party, which publicly admits to an 
earlier complacency about left-wing violence but argues that terrorism 
has its real roots in the government's long neglect of fundamental social 
and economic problems^ 

8. The tension reflects the absence of Horo's steadying influence 
both on his own party and on its relations with the Communists. Horo's 
fine-tuning of Christian Democratic-Communist relations was one of his 
major contributions to Italian politics. 

Q. Increasingly, however, Italian politicians are saying the 
humiliating letters Moro has written from captivity have finished 
him politically, whether or not he survives physically. That conclusion 
seems premature, but it will nevertheless stimulate increased rivalry 
and maneuvering among Christian Democrats anxious to succeed Moro as 
party chief and to assume his role as front runner in the December 
presidential election. It seems likely also to encourage renewed 
activity on the part of a substantial group of the Christian 
Democrats who want the party to pursue a policy of confrontation with 
the Communists but who were outmaneuvered by Moro in the final days t 
of the government crisisTJ 
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10. The Christian Democrats have not said much officially about 
relations with the Conmunists since the kidnaping, other than to stress 
their refusal i:o go beyond the degree of collaboration represented by 
the arrangements on which the Andreoxti government is based. Qut t.he 
Christian Democrats' resolve in this regard is contingent on a variety 
of developments, not the least of which is the outcome of the Moro 
affair. If it drags on or if violence escalates, tougher law-and-order 
measures may be required, and the Christian Democrats will need Communist 
acquiesence to enact them^ 

11. Moreover, the Christian Democrats still have no realistic 

alternative to collaboration with the Communists—a fact underlined by 
the recent Socialist Party congress. The Socialists—the only party 
that could give the Christian Democrats a non-Communist majority—made 
it clear that a return to such an alliance any time soon is extremely 
unlikely. ' 

12. The local elections set for May 14-15 will also affect inter¬ 
party relations. The elections will involve about 10 percent of the 
electorate—the first significant sampling of voter sentiment since the 
Conmunists' unprecedented gains in the 1976 parliamentary elections. 

13. As such, the contests will be studied closely for some 
indications of how the country has reacted to '.ne period of Christian 
Democratic-Conmunist cooperation that began in a formal sense with the 
installation of Andreotti's previous government two months after the 
1976 election. 

^4. If the Communists lose substantially, the Christian Democratic 
hierarchy will be confirmed in its belief that the Comnunists' growing 
involvement in government decisionmaking has the beneficial side effect 
of hurting them at the polls. But such a result would also pose a 
dilemma for the Christian Democrats, because it would cause the Com¬ 
munists to question whether they can afford further cooperation with 
Andreotti, who will clearly need their help in the months ahead^ 

05.^ A Communist gain on the other hand—in conjunction with either 
a Christian Democratic loss or a further gravitation of the voters toward 
the two large parties at the expense of the smaller ones—would ease some 
of Communist leader Berlinguer's internal party problems and cause the 
Christian Democrats to reassess their strategy^ 

16. Of the many questions raised for Italian politics by the Moro 
kidnaping, the most important clearly centers on the effect the affair 











Is likely to have on the internal cohesion of the Christian Democratic 
Party and on its ability to remain Italy's major political force. 

So far, the affair appears to have accelerated two trends 
that were already threatening to itmxjbilize the Christian Democrats. 

On the one hand, it has increased the internal party strains that Moro 
worked so hard to keep in check. At the same time, it has made it even 
more difficult for the Christian Democrats to credibly use anti-Conmunism 
as a unifying force. Many Christian Democrats had become more open to 
cooperation with the Communists even before the present emergency set 
in and the longer it extends the more difficult it will be for those 
who remain opposed to that cooperation to make their case^ 

Qs. All of this seems likely to further weaken the Christian 
Democrats' effectiveness as a governing party. And the persistence of 
present trends could ultimately create a political vacuum that would 
draw the Communists into gl^eater governmental responsibilities—even 
though they are not pushing hard for t.'iem at the moment!? 





v Rapport par Andreocti 

" a :1a commissioa: Spagr 
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Lsi r^sea’ux cl^destini^ niviau internaiion0l 


-Apr^' la Seconds::.Guerre ■vmon.^aJe, la-. de _l e|pansip 

nl^e: abviedqdev edi-:inlSnorite.:des:fe^ • ' 

rapport'an Koiiiinforrni.rcpnduisrren^ les ■ nanpnSsd Europe . ... 
d^^esr^ledvisiigerdVdpuvellelfbrmea:dea^^ 

riodndlej, ereanp^sur .leupterrltoire- pn-r^cau. "' 



'r«ekui?:de': r^srstan* . 

Bretagnev ert^Erancl^’eAiMollande,;en:;Be!giqae.et v^sc^bk-; 

■blemlidau.:.D^emark 'et:eii:Nbrv£^e; ^Dt^:pran^..s 
'temioms^i(ltemand;s:^et:auinchisns-sifumis:r^^ 

't^nitchre ndtiondjiSqu':amPyri^f^^>- >-?«#queJq Yo^as^m'^ 

cmtTd ja pr£p_araiiori-:.mlhqiTB essent;eile7n?nt : mt-CB Jype d-Ope -. 
rations spicidles> Qdanr a, n.otre paysi 7* Sert'ict infmnatiGnJ^^^^ 

: Fen-w AmAx depdis .I95;.l la realrsaupn d une. . 

□rganisation « Clandestine * de.'resistance SOic ppurnmiformiser 
dani un siul cadre'dpetatiDnpelde: defense les .structure ^ili-. 

.. * ;'_Les. .parneS'en itaiique repEodul5e.nt les- passages ceasurfo.-par- 
Aridreotci"' '. '. ■ . ' 




air«..italienne3 avec ceiles des allies, wi/ pour d^velopper de^ 
sl^es initiatives de fagon -auiortorne parties en dvant par un. pays 
•tranger en Italie septentnonale (les services i/aliens itaient chargis ^ 
i'accuetUir les organisations VS- hornoUgues qui devetopperaient 
Ians I’ltali'e du Nord des^ groupes clandestins. Notes du gineral 

- 2.. Stay-Behind ec la panictpadon kalienne • V 
. : aiix organes collegiaux de coordination du secteuk ■ 

Alors que la Structure italienne; avdh^alt danS sa mlsc en 
slace, un accord fut signe encro les: services americains et le 
5IFAR,. relatif a I’crganisation, aiix acriyices dii * Y&eau 
dandestin posr-occupation »,.. accord communeriient appele Stay-. 
Behind par lequel furent .conprmies touteS let obligations-preee- 
demment intervenues eritre Plfdlie et les USA,- Ainsi, les bases 
furent jetees pour reallser roperatidn iiidiquee en code Sous le 
norri de; « (jladio », C/wr-/err fortstitui }’arganisme .dandestin de 
Italic fut appel& a. pajrricrper.' a la demode fran- 
gaisekaux travaux du CPP (Comite Qandestin dp Planificanon) 
operan r.dans,lecadre.duSHAPE(S upreme: Headqu aitcrs Allied. 
Powers Europe). Uti tel organe etait charge d'etudier la conduite 
de l-’activite- informadvo-coUective en .cas de gUerre,-ayec une..' 
reference particuiiere aux territoires susceptlbles d’occupation 
enhemie,: Dans le comite itaient deja represehtes les Etats-Unis; 
la Grande-Bretaghe, la France,. I’AHemagne et d’autres pays de 
r OTAN. En 1 964, nOtre service. Informadons fut; invite a 
rGjomdre le CCA (Gomite Clandestin; Allie):, organisme chatge 
d’etudier et de resoudre les problemes de cooperation entre les 
differents pays, pour le fonctionnement des reseaux d’Jvasiim et de 
fuite. La GranderBretagne, la France, les Etats-Unls, la Bel¬ 
gique, les Pays-Bas, le Luxembourg et rAlIemagne de l’Quest 
apparrenaienr deja 1 ce comite. ' ’ 

3, L’operation ■ Gkdio . 

Sur Iq base des accords, signes tour d tour avec les organisations 
paralleles des aUtres nations, Ic' .SIFAR inaugura l’organisation 
clandestine a cravers la constitution d’une structure : 



- ConlrSlee par la structure offici'elle d’information. . ^ 

Formee d'agents operant sur le rerntoire qui, ^u.vu de i age, ■ 
d'u' se^e et.'de. roccupanori, detenaienc dev.bonn^ possibiiites ■ 

■ :d'fehappeF-a-d^^ventuas;deportaddns:ec mternerr^nt^.;, ^ ^ 

. - De gesttdn ftciie,. meme de :.la:. part stnicrare de. 

■ cdfnrn^demenr>xterieui:e 'an: rerritoire ;occupe.: p : \ \ 

: - eddveite par un' secret maxirnal .et ppur-cette raisoti subdivisee 

'''d^ 'dnrordonrianixrirtent celluk rdduire .au minimum. .. 

les• dpmmages;de■■ dysfoncti0finern^nt 

d. Le reseau ciandesdn s articulait ainsi. ■ ■■- 
: --Service infbrma:|ionsi,.. 

v -Service sabotage;■ ■. 

.. r-- Ser\'iqe'.prppagande. .£t' resistan(:e genprak, 

Service. rHip-cpmmurii^^^ 


.V-Service.:chifirms. V;'::;:V;;-• ..V-V-v "' 

? — SeHieP't^cepdort et .trarisfert.de personnes. v.-. ■ 

'■."':V.Xes:^sec(ieurs devaienb’operervjndeper^ardment les uns defc: . 

autres/^ont.'en.. theorie,dls :devaieht .ignorer r'existeiVcei UacT: ; . 

.; eord&-«'^rdonnes a une base^extdrieu de, replr, individua-. 

■;.^':.lisee^:par leSMDjsn^Sard^ne^;../^ ; f. 

Selpii. le plan dC/.K^^ ie SIFAR, l organisation^.^^e. ; 

''la' structure de.::tesistancc compprtait, ; ■ ■ V'. ; ; 

■ -.la^foftriatiomda'Tersonnel directeur ^travers.unyepurs d ins;.V;' 
: "; truction^V^^^r U frainin^ Dwuion de l’r;insemience-Service.^ 


V -.Le 'recruK^^^ ef des .agents,..: avec .ley. 

coriCburs. du. service Inforniatiops,.^ .''u ":" j-r. '■ 

' ''.li' planification i.geoj^phique ycf; operanonnelle .pes 

■ ferents: .servlcesV'en:yitalieX^ptenmonalt,;cayuafcordery^^^ 

^ bureauxV'operadons- desidrois. r'forces^ :axmees ; e/ au serutce Info - - 


''Vv: _:i^.chc>ix:;du. mat^rid::4W fJrfel/iscnce VS.. -..V i; vCy-;: 

.;Apf^s uiie longue phase'^e.gescatipnen 1956, fut-.constiti^., 

dans le cadre du bureau .« R' V.du. SIFAR,; one .section' entrap . 

nement denbmmk.:SAD (Etudes'sp^ciaies et entramemenr . 

y . perionneDi a trav^rs .laqueile , lei SIFAR,^ la prmiere^foir,, 

dans' son histoiri,. met: en muvre le cofhmandement des ' * forces. 



^. speciales j el de Pdppareil d’organhalion didactique el logistique 
.necessaire.d'leur'fonctionnemenl. ^ . . 

section,\dont le'respohsable avait.un role de.coordinateur 
^ general del'ope ration.«:GIadio^», s’artiCuIait en quatre groupes :. . 

' I'uii.^de soutien general,, uti autre de secretariat perrnanedc’ et.. 

. d'acrivarion des branches operatiohnelles, uh troisieihe de trans- 
.Imissions., le dernier de support aerien, logistique et’operatiGnnel, ,., - ; 

. Autre, structure, a la. disposition de la section ; le CES '{Centre 
d'Enrrainemen: Sapeursl.. • : ■ i . 

.Les li'gnes directrices qui uniformisent I’acrivite.de la'nouyelle 
. . sectionisont: ■ 

— La ronslii'ufidn de Vappareil directeur central planificatibn ' . '' 

.i' .generale.'.'!..I .'■"..'p 

■ .—.La.cdnSiitution ef U renforcement de la base d'entrainernerit,' 

1 d es' i nstru'cte iirs et' des e qu ip e rhents di d actiqu es 

- 'l^~'cdnstiluiion du^ (pour les l'ia!s6ns:dgrande 

' diitdnc'e, dciivite de propdgande radio, transmission, de. brouillage). 

'.ie? pldnificdtiqn des.■■■ilements foridanientaux de .Vorgani- 
y sdiiion. (.'skunifi personnel, entratnenient, . organisation 'ei dock-, 
.mentation), , . 

. - La dispense de. cours d'ehtrainement .a retranger.. (aupres. de 
^ recole'dll-'service. US); '. ‘ c ■ 

“ Activa'ribn des Branches operatibnnelies (40 noyaiix parmi les- 
. quels :) .. .■ ■■ ■ . '■ ■ - . 7 ;' .. 

■ ; : 6 iniprrnatioris-I' 1 . i ll ■ 

7 i.. 6 prbpagahde' 1 ' .. 

■ 2 0 sabotage V ' " .1 '' ' i • : 

6 evasion-et.fuire '"'.i; ' b'.■ ■■ ■“I.:! ; 

7; i.2guerillab..!., 7 V. ..■7.-i ’ • . ;:' 7 ’' 

.. . 5 unites; de .guerilla pretes a remploi dans les regions^ stfa' 
t^iques appeleest Etbile alpine, Etbile marine. Rhododendron, ':7 7 
AaaJee; et Genet. ; 7 7.:; bb 7 ””. , 7 ';. 7 ,^ .... • 

.y.-.r-L’entrafnement et la qualification des. kiments des noyauxyet 
des unites prites.a I’iemploi,:X 7 ' "' b\ 'i 

T-La reconnaLssarice terrestre et aerienne des zones., strategiques, . 

. ~ Le. recueil ..de .'.la' dbeunientation (cartGgraphique, niohogra-.. 7 
phique erphotbgraphiqutf). ■■ ■ ' . b . •■■b 7.-7 7,b7' 




— Les acciYites experimentales danS' le cadre du. CES (a^rienrt'es, 
marines, parachutistes, scuis-marines er terrains difficilcs). 

4. Les depots-d’armes 

En' 1959 TIntelligence US enyoya aupt^s da CES les .irtatcricb: . 
■pperatbiies destines a bquiper, ls$:..noyaux et.les unites. opera- 
\ tionnelles, a dissinialcr en' temps de paix dans des-. caches ■, 

: appropriees encerrees 'dans; lesjdifferentes'zones-doperation:.: '.' ' 

•• Les materiels en’.question furent enveloppes dan's des embal- ^ 

' ■ lages -speciaux' afin d'en. assurer.la parfaite conservation • et, a 
. partir de .. 1963 , la pose des containers commen^a: On comptait , 

' dahs' cc materiel, des .arrnes-portables, munitions, .explosifs, 

bombes, p6ignards,"couteaux,;-r)iorriers-de..-6G mm-et canons de 
; 57 mm, dbi'Is.de precisionv:;.trainsmecteurs' (Arnett radlo)? ■ 

" ' viseurs et. difFerencs';acc«soires',' ; '1 

.. A la tuiie de la dkouverte fortuite d’un container, par del '■ 

edrdtiniers dux envikm- de AuHsinaj, afin. d’obtenir de metlleures ; 

. condiHods de security,:ot\QOTdmc^^ de ,l-972,:a fepperer ': . ' 

rout le-rnarbriel eta-le,Stocker. <dans des postesdecarabinierS 

- proches' du heu. ou--il .avaic ere- , enfour, Les explosils.. furenr 
concentrfe pres, du CES et du depot de rhunicions de Catiiponela .- 

(Nuoro)." L‘operation ■■:de Aecupeiatibn..nienbe..en 1.973-petmit■ 
.1 .. '.de-r6cupecer'127desd3.9 contairiers.' ■•’c > ; . C' 

Par'mi les. containers’manquants :■-.v ; ■ ....... 

^V -2 (arrnes lbgeres)’'fnrent;ernpon;&pardes.inc6nnus, sans deutb'■ 
. 'ad'epoque ou on. les .avait enterres .(31: lp..64). ' . .' ....... 

- 8. .(armes i legeres,:;.: materieLs); 'furent': abandonnes-. sur les lieux . 

. - : nieraesi Car le'iir .recupbratibri impliqu^t dc$ ,demolitions-ih'op’- 

; ..'pbrrunes. ”.,.--1- 3^^,. / ■ 1 ' : 

. -- 2.(un 'avec des' acmes legeres,. un a-vec des: explosifs) iCrbai- 
' -parables'parcel'que.englbbes-'par une :^ superncie, 

. 'd'un cimetiere^..-.b.b ' 1 . 

. 5 .- Directives sur la-guerte.-non orthodoxe (GNO-1 -; . 

.Des les annees 80, iad’^ductibn.des exigences inherentes aux . 

' pr^'Cbdences depositions: pbst-Seconde Guerre rnoridiale - et les 





modifications radicales sur\'enues au Sers'ice d’Infoimation er 
dc Sccurite Italien ont conduit a revoir les modality de r^- 
lisation de la guerre non orthodoxe, fut-ce dans le respca par 
notre pays des accords internarionaux, 

Dans un tel contexre, la reduction des directwss du SHAPE, 
en particulier sur la guerre non orthodoxe, de janvier 1969, ei les 
accords conclus au siege du ComitS de Coordination Allife ont 
entrame la formation au SISMI de cadres qualifies et gradtt 
pour instruire du personnel externe, en cas d'invasion, sur des 
Operations militaires clandescines telles que : 

— Informations er propaganda. 

— Evasion et infiltration, 

— Guerilla. 

— Sabotage. 

Toute la conduite des operations est confine d du personnel 
du SISMI qui active une base nationale deja prete sur nocre 
territoire. En temps de paix, cette base assume egalement des 
fonctions d’entrainement pour la lutte clandestine et les depSts 
de matiriei sous le nom conventionnel de Centre d’enlratnement 
sapeurs et paras. 

Pour les operations clandestines, il fur prevu au depart 
i'enrolement d’un millier d’61^ments environ parmi lesquels une 
centaine dejd recrutSs et eniratn^s pour les activites d’information, 
de propagande, d'evasion et d’infiltration. L’encrainement er la 
participation a des actions de sabotage et de guerilla sont 
tMerves a des membres du service particuliirement selectionnis. 
En cas de conflit, on prSvoit le recrutement, au sein des cadres du 
service, d’un nombre indefini de partisans (soldats). 

L'activiti principale en temps de paix consiste essentiellement 
d rtchercher et Sventuellement d recruter des personnes aples d 
assurer des fonctions de commandement et des elements maitrisant 
des notions spiciales. 

— Centralnement du personnel recrutS. 

“ Des exercices en commun avec Its services allies. 

— Cacquisition et la conservation d long terme du matiriei. 

— Le contrdle du personnel dejd recruti d des fins de securite. 

— Cichange d'expirience avec les services reliis entre eux. 



U recrutement du personnel * civil * en quatre phases: indi¬ 
vidualisation, selection, entratnement et controle. 

La loi 80.1 77 privoit: 

- L’interdiction de recruter dss sujets tels que membres du Par- 
lement, conseillers rigionaux, provinciaux ou municipaux, magis- 
trais, ministres du culte ou joumaliste:. 

~ La possession de quaiites garantissant f une fidilni scrupukuse 
aux vahurs de la Constitution republkaine antifasciste ». 

Bien sUr pas de charge pinale, ni de politique activiste, ni de 
participation d des mouvements extrhnistes quels qu'ils soient. 

Des conSrSles rSguHers virifient la permanence des exigences 
pricitees, dont le manquement implique — dans certains cos, ceia 
rest produit — I’exclusion de 1’organisation. 

6. Conclusion 

On peu: affirmer aujourd’hui que Toperation : 

_prevue pax des directives de 1 O^TAx^ et inseree dans la 

planification. 

-Est realisee et perfectionnee a des fins de s^curite absoiue, 
surtout en ce qui conceme le controle sur I'emploi du matiriel, dont 
le personnel ne poutra entrer en possession que sur i’initiative des 
autoritSs centrales et par le recours d des modalites particulieres 
qui ne tolirent aucune initiative autonome au niveau intermldiaire. 

- Esc destinee a contrarier d'feventuelles occupations etrang^es 
du territoire national susceptibles de mettre en peril les insti¬ 
tutions democratiques ou la libre expression des droits consti- 
tutionneb. 

A la lumiere des ev^nements r&ents et significatib qui ont 
bouleverse I’Europe de I'Est..,, le gouvemement s'impose de 
revolt routes les dispositions en matiere de guerre non qrthodoxe 
et de promouvoir toute initiative propre ^ verifier, tanc sur le 
plan politique que sur celui de la technique militaire, Vactuelle 
uiilitf et la validity des syst^mes de ptoteaion du territoire 
national. 
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7. Reaffirms its support for the most comprehensive and stringent embargo as a means of 
bringing pressure to bear on Iraq with a view to restoring the rule of law in Kuwait and avoiding 
war; 

8. Instructs its President to forward this resolution to the Commission, the Council, European 
Political Cooperation, the governments of Iraq and Kuwait and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


2. Gladio 

— Joint resolution replacing B3-2021, 2058, 2068, 2078 and 2087/90 


RESOLUTION 
on the Gladio affair 


The European Parliament. 

A. having regard to the revelation by several European governments of the existence for 
40 years of a clandestine intelligence and armed operations organization in several Member 
States of the Community, 

B. whereas for over 40 years this organization has eluded all democratic controls and has been 
run by the secret services of the states concerned in collaboration with NATO, 

C. fearing the danger that such clandestine networks may have interfered illegally in the 
internal political affairs of Member States or may still do so, 

D. whereas in certain Member States military secret services (or uncontrolled branches thereof) 
were involved in serious cases of terrorism and crime as evidenced by various judicial 
inquiries. 

E. whereas these organizations operated and continue to operate completely outside the law 
since they are not subject to any parliamentary control and frequently those holding the 
highest government and constitutional posts have claimed to be in the dark as to these 
matters. 

F. whereas the various ‘GLADIO’ organizations have at their disposal independent arsenals 
and military resources which give them an unknown strike potential, thereby jeopardizing 
the democratic structures of the countries in which they are operating or have been oper¬ 
ating, 

G. greatly concerned at the existence of decision-making and operational bodies which are not 
subject to any form of democratic control and are of a completely clandestine nature at a 
time when greater Community cooperation in the field of security is a constant subject of 
discussion. 


1. Condemns the clandestine creation of manipulative and operational networks and calls for 
a full investigation into the nature, structure, aims and all other aspects of these clandestine 
organizations, any misuse thereof, their use for illegal interference in the internal political affairs 
of the countries concerned, the problem of terrorism in Europe and the possible collusion of the 
secret services of Member States or third countries; 

2. Protests vigorously at the assumption by certain US military personnel at SHAPE and in 
NATO of the right to encourage the establishment in Europe of a clandestine intelligence and 
operation network; 

3. Calls on the governments of the Member States to dismantle all clandestine military and 
paramilitary networks; 
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4. Calls on the judiciaries of the countries in which the presence of such military organiza¬ 
tions has been ascertained to elucidate fully their actual extent and modus operand! and to 
clarify any action they may have taken to destabilize the democratic structures of the Member 
States; 

5. Requests all the Member States to take the necessary measures, if necessary by establishing 
parliamentary committees of inquiry, to draw up a complete list of organizations active in this 
field, and at the same time to investigate their links with the respective state intelligence services 
and their links, if any, with terrorist action groups and/or other illegal practices; 

6. Calls on the Council of Ministers to provide full information on the activities of these 
secret intelligence and operational services. 

7. Instructs its Political Affairs Committee to consider holding a hearing in order to clarify the 
role and impact of the 'GLADIO' organization and any similar bodies; 

8. Instructs its President to forward this resolution to the Commission, the Council, the 
Secretary-General of NATO, the governments of the Member States and the United States 
Government. 


3. Computer industry 


— Joint resolution replacing B3-2019, 2036, 2059 and 2086/90 


RESOLUTION 

on mass redundancies in the European computer industry, in particular at Philips, Olivetti and 

Bull 


The European Parliament, 

A. whereas on 25 October 1990, the Board of Directors of the Philips Group announced a plan 
involving 50 000 job losses, in addition to the 10 000 already announced on 2 July, together 
with the closure of production units. 

B. whereas these job losses are symptomatic of a crisis affecting the entire electronics and data 
processing sector in Europe; the announcement by Bull data processing systems on 7 Nov¬ 
ember 1990 of 5 000 job losses and by Olivetti on 13 November of 7 000 job losses, together 
with the buy-out of the British ICL by the Japanese Fujitsu, 

C. whereas other important sectors are also threatened with drastic job losses, 

D. whereas the Philips Group is participating in the European programme of research into 
high-definition television and the European JESSl programme of research into the devel¬ 
opment of a new generation of memory banks and is receiving public funds from the 
Member States and the European Community for this purpose, 

E. whereas the procedure that the Philips management proposes to follow involves no more 
than the provision of information at national rather than at international or European level. 

F. whereas the European market is awash with products from countries where there is complete 
disregard for the principles enshrined in the Community Charter of Fundamental Social 
Rights for Workers and this is also undermining the European industrial-relations model, 

G. whereas social dialogue is an essential feature of this model and, under the EEC Treaty, the 
Commission is mandated to develop the dialogue between management and labour at 
European level (Article 118b), 




